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HE IMP, SKIN PUKE-GREEN 

in the dusty tavern light, tiny hand tug- 
ging at the silver chain around its throat, 
shifted position on the bounty man's 
shoulder and sniffed the air with its porcine nose. 

Vertir was less interested in the imp than in the bounty man. Stopping 
his search for his friend Kuikin, Vertir pushed his way through the crowd 
of soldiers, mercenaries, cutpurses, and cutthroats until he came close 
enough to hear the man's voice. 

" — two of them," the bounty man was saying, even those simple 
words rich with the accent of Desmee. Vertir knew that sound because he 
and Kuikin had recently fled Desmee. "There's a reward for the capture of 
either man, or both." 

"And how will I recognize them?" the barkeep asked. 

The bounty man unrolled a scroll with two black ink portraits 
stamped from wood block carvings. Vertir squeezed between the shoul- 
ders of two much larger men and craned his neck to see it. The imp leaned 
toward him, staring straight into his eyes, wrinkling its nose, until 
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another man pressed between them. Vertir turned away as soon as its gaze 
was broken. 

"This doesn't help much," the barkeep said. "I see men that look like 
this in here every day. I have today." 

"Their average appearance makes them such successful spies and 
assassins — " the bounty man replied. 

Vertir had to admit he had that much right. 

" — but although both men are of ordinary height and features, the 
darker-haired one is from Shin," pronouncing it Chun the way folks in 
Desme6 did, "and can be recognized by his accent and martial bearing. 
He's been a mercenary in several countries. The fatter one may try to pass 
himself off as a scribe. He trained as a scribe. It's also certain he has 
mastered some dark sorcery." 

Ha! Kuikin could only wish he had even the smallest skill for sorcery. 
Aloud, Vertir said "Yes, I know you're sorry you're a clumsy oaf" as he 
shoved a drunk aside to get him off his foot. "Hey," slurred the drunk, 
staggering around. But he backed away from the murderous look in 
Vertir's eye. Or — Vertir stole a glance over his shoulder — more likely to 
escape the baleful yellow-eyed glare of the imp. 

" — the fatter one is a coward, refuses to carry weapons, and isn't as 
dangerous," the bounty man was saying. Getting two of three things right. 
"But he's very clever, does all the talking. The other one is only the 
muscle, throws the bodies around." 

Vertir spat on the floor at that, saw it hit someone's boot. He looked 
up — and then up some more — to find a scar-faced boulder of a man with 
an axe in his belt. Only a mother could love that face, and then only if she 
were half-blind. The scar was recent, but had been tended skillfully — it 
was the sort of thing a man like Vertir, who'd seen an overstock of wounds, 
couldn't help but notice. 

"My apologies, comrade," he said. "That wasn't directed at you." 

The boulder spat back. "Ain't your comrade." 

"Sorry, friend, I must've mistaken you for some other," he couldn't 
say stump-ugly son of a toad, "fellow I know." As he backed away, the 
barkeep's voice boomed — "By the prayers of the sunburnt saints, that's 
a lavish reward." 

"Yes, they murdered the archsorcerer of the Bey." 
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"They were the ones what done it?" 

Unfortunately, thought Vertir as he edged farther away, they were the 
ones what done it. The archsorcerer had tried to prevent them from 
stealing their true objective, the Bey's magic aegis. He searched quickly 
for a rear egress, although rear was only a vaguely relative term. The tavern 
had started out as a stall between two buildings where men could drink 
the thick local alcohol from small cups and watch the passersby in the 
fountain square. Eventually, it had been roofed over with canvas to shade 
the men from the desert sun, and later the canopies stretched back into a 
maze of buildings that opened out on the alleys behind the square. But 
there was no proper entrance, and men came and went from numerous 
directions, including in and out of windows, where women and womanly 
boys hidden behind sheer veils leaned on sills enticing them with poetic 
descriptions of delightful perversities. 

There were two heavy thumps as the barkeep climbed onto his 
counter. Vertir paused to listen. "Unplug your ears, you greedy pack of 
mongrels, and peel the skin off your grapes to get a good stare at this 
picture until these two faces are stamped on your memory like two heads 
on a gold coin." He held up the block print, but Vertir was too far away to 
see it clearly. "And yes, I do mean gold. First man to turn in either one of 
these assassins wins a sack of the Bey's best mint — and has to buy a round 
for everyone in the bar!" 

That brought laughter and a cheer. The imp emitted a shrill screech 
at the noise, prickling the skin on the back of Vertir's neck. He saw 
daylight around the comer of a building, an exit into some back alley, and 
headed for it. 

A fist closed on his collar and yanked him to a stop. Vertir spun, 
twisting his arm around the other man's wrist and breaking his grip. 

"You ain't no comrade of mine," the scar-faced man said, squinting 
through his disfigured eye. 

"I said I wasn't," Vertir replied, noting two vulnerable spots where he 
could kill the man with a blow, and six more ways to disable him. He held 
up his hands peacefully and backed away. 

Screee, screee, scieee went the imp, with various patrons clamoring 
for it to quiet so they could hear the aimouncement they'd missed the first 
time. 
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Vertir spotted an exit past the last tables, smelled the stench from the 
alley, and was pushing toward it when a hand grasped his forearm and 
tugged him around again. 

"You sound like you're from Shin," said the big scar-faced boulder. 
Clearly this was a bulldog fellow who couldn't let go of an idea once he had 
it by the throat. "Look like it too." 

"And you look like you're going to pick Cerebus's teeth if you touch 
me again, " Vertir replied, mimicking a Pyune accent and jabbing an elbow 
into the man's gut as he pulled free. 

"Alive or dead!" the bounty man shouted in answer to a question 
behind him. "Either way!" 

Tucking his chin to his chest, Vertir darted for the thin shaft of light 
and the stinking breeze. When a hand reached out of the shadow and 
clutched at his shoulder, he reacted without thought, driving his fist at the 
other man's head and pulling his punch only at the last second when he 
heard a familiar "Hey — " 

Too late. Knuckles connected to bone, snapping the other man's head 
back and dropping him to the dirt floor. Even before he knelt at the man's 
side, he could see, by the spray of blood and wrong shape of the face, that 
the jaw was broken. "I was just looking for you, Kuikin." 

His friend clutched at his head and moaned. 

With a last glimpse back at the imp, Vertir picked up a stray tooth and 
tucked it into Kuikin's pocket, then scuffed the blood into the dirt. 
Grabbing a fistful of tunic, he jerked his partner to his feet and shoved him 
out into the alley. 

"Is it a young girl you'll be wanting me for?" 

As she asked this question, the midwife appraised him like a mer- 
chant finding a soft coin. She must have been tall once, but the weight of 
the world had bent her shoulders to Vertir's height. Her tiny shop opened 
out onto a small garden. So many bundles of herbs hung drying from the 
ceiling that he had to duck around them. 

"It's my friend," he said. "Barroom fight, broken jaw." 

"Ah, by the look of you, I thought it'd be a young girl needing to lose 
a baby." She waited for a reply, as if he might yet change his story. "If it 
was one of the jing-jing girls, they'd have come to me directly. So it might 
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be someone's daughter, in which case you'd be better off leaving town or 
getting ready to settle down." 

"The only daughter on my mind is my own," Vertir said. "And I'll gut 
any man who touches her." 

"Daughter, huh? " The midwife turned away from him, taking hollow 
reeds and a long wire out of her bag. "How old is she?" 

"Fifteen years, in the month of floods and blossoms." He never talked 
about his family with Kuikin, because he was superstitious about it 
drawing bad fortune on their enterprises, but he couldn't help mentioning 
them to strangers. "She favors her mother, praise the gods." 

The old woman chuckled, grabbing extra rolls of bandages from a 
shelf. "So how long ago did your friend's accident happen?" 

"Since the saint called his prayers from the stele in the square. Not 
long." A few hours. "But he seems delirious." Or possibly still drunk. "I 
need him healthy enough to travel." 

"It's bound to get worse before it gets better, no matter what I do." She 
led him out of the tiny room, through the crowded garden, to a door in the 
mudbrick wall, on which she pounded. "Tobias!" 

"What're you doing?" 

"Escort." She stared Vertir in the eye. One of her lids drooped and 
fluttered. "You don't like it, your friend doesn't get any treatment." 

V ertir briefly weighed whether that might not be the better option. He 
had not gone to a barber-surgeon, who would almost certainly have seen 
the bounty man's poster, for precisely the reason of secrecy. But midwives 
in soldiers' quarters were famously discreet. Their soldier-escorts were not. 

She rapped again. "Tobe! Up, sluggard!" 

No reply came to her call, and, with a deep unhappy frown, she 
stopped to study Vertir again like a merchant who's discovered the coin 
isn't soft, only very worn. After a long pause, she said, "Well, let's go look 
him over then." 

Vertir led the way. They passed quickly through the fountain square. 
The saint's stele rose in the middle by the fountain, casting its long 
shadow across the buildings,- the holy man paced atop it, watching the 
merchants gathering to form a caravan below. The midwife raised her 
hand in greeting to one of the caravan men before Vertir could dodge into 
the alleys, away from prying eyes and a different escort. Namascus had 
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grown up around the only water supply in a long stretch of desert between 
the Beyant of Desmee and the suzerain of Verspoli. The whole city would 
be no more than a village elsewhere, with only eight crowded blocks, one 
large public square, and an uneasy peace among the merchant lords who 
found it convenient to reside there. They turned onto a long row of 
tenements lining an alley no wider than two donkeys. Called Short Street, 
it ran uninterrupted for seven of the city's eight blocks. Vertir began to 
whistle a tune at the corner. 

"My love waits a long way away, away. 

Where the wind leads the mountains astray, astray. 

And the river flows faster 

The harder I row. 

I won't see her again in the blooming. 

But I'll hold her again 'fore the snow." 

He counted off paces as he sang, pausing on the last note in front of 
a drab building, three stories of mud indistinguishable from the others 
around it. 

"Have you seen snow?" the old woman asked, surprising Vertir, 
who'd been thinking of his wife and had expected a question about her or 
his daughter. 

"So deep a man who sank in it could never swim his way back up to 
the surface. I wouldn't mind a little right now." 

She tilted her head up at the sun stabbing down into the narrow alley 
and chuckled again. It was a knowing chuckle, the kind that came 
wrapped around a secret, and he didn't care for it. 

Bypassing the front and side doors, he led her through a tight passage 
to the rear of the building. "We'll have to go up here." 

He pointed to wooden posts no wider than a foot, projecting from the 
wall. They looked almost like supports for an unfinished addition, lopped 
off for lack of room. Vertir ascended them like steps or rungs from a broken 
ladder — he'd had to carry Kuikin over his shoulder to get him up there. 
At the top, he stepped over a gutter and into a small garret window not 
visible from below nor accessible from inside the building. He leaned on 
the broad sill of the window. "Do you need any help?" 
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"No, " she said, "I," bracing herself against the house next door, which 
was close enough to touch, "do," then taking another step up, "not." 

"Didn't think so. " He stepped out of her way as she climbed through 
the window. "Here he is." 

Kuikin was propped up against the wall, on the straw mattress in the 
one comer of the room. His face was swollen and blue, but he turned at the 
sound of them. So he was conscious. 

"Mmm," she said, squinting at him. "Mmm." 

"Mmm! " Kuikin said, lifting his arms to Vertir as if to ask a question. 
"Mmm!" 

Vertir regarded them both. "I see you two speak the same language." 

Leaving her bag on the floor, she took Kuikin's head in her hands and 
examined it like a piece of suspect fmit. Kuikin's red, puffy eyes searched 
Vertir's for an explanation. "Here's one problem, " she said, gripping his forehead 
with one hand and his swollen chin with the other. "The jaw's dislocated." 

It snapped into place with an audible click of bone — Kuikin moaned 
and stomped his foot on the floor. 

Vertir grimaced, but she'd been worth fetching just for that. "I think 
he'd have preferred a warning." 

"What? So he could stop me?" She retrieved swaths of stained but 
freshly washed cloth from her bag and began wrapping them tightly 
around Kuikin's head to hold his jaw immobile. "Sit still, you little baby. 
The swelling'll go down in a week, maybe a bit more — stop fidgeting! 
You, watch how I do this." 

"Yes," Vertir said, barely omitting the "Ma'am." 

"He'll need to keep his skull wrapped this way for a moon, maybe two. 
Otherwise it won't heal right and every time he cracks a nut on his back 
teeth, his jaw'll come unhinged again." 

"Mmm!" Kuikin protested. 

"And he should stick to liquids too, for a while." 

"It's liquid that brought him to this pass," Vertir said. 

"And he'll be wanting a bit more of that to ease his pain for the next 
few days," she said, pulling a wineskin from her bag. "This'll do that and 
keep his strength up." 

"Mmm, mmm!" Kuikin said enthusiastically, taking the wineskin 
from her hands, and giving her a wink and a pat on the rump. 
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She slapped his hand. Hard. "You haven't had enough to drink to get 
away with that yet." 

Vertir didn't drink at all, and would have preferred Kuikin not drink 
either. "That should do it then, eh?" 

At the sound of his Shinnish accent, which he'd forgotten to suppress, 
she squinted again, studying both their faces closely as if to memorize 
them. "Yes." 

They dickered over her price, and Vertir accused her of putting the hag 
in haggle, but they came to an agreement and he helped her out the 
window again. When he turned back, Kuikin was uncorking the wineskin. 
Vertir snatched it away from him. "You need to stay clear-headed for a 
moment, Kuke. The Bey of Desmee has sent his soldiers after us with a 
blood imp." 

"Mmm mmm!" Kuikin said. It sounded a bit like "/ know!" He 
clutched for the wineskin again, and Vertir caught his hand. 

Kuikin's fingernails were all bitten short, except for the one shaved 
down to the soft skin. The Bey's soldiers had shaved the end off when they 
entered his city, just enough of Kuikin for the imp to track him down. A 
fate Vertir had escaped by wearing false nails taken from a dead man. The 
imp wouldn't catch him. 

If they still had the aegis, they'd be safe from the bounty man and 
maybe even the imp. But they served as spies for the Notary-General of 
Implements and Roads, who, in turn, served the imperial Dynast, and they 
had already sent the aegis on to the Notary-General by way of courier. 
Vertir came from northern Shin and Kuikin had grown up in the distant 
Ankee River district, which made both of them hard to trace back to the 
empire, especially at a crossroads like Namascus. 

It also meant they were cut off from assistance. Their instructions 
were to make contact with one of the Notary-General's agents, find 
passage with a caravan, and return eventually and indirectly to the 
empire. But only Kuikin was trusted to know who their emergency 
contact was supposed to be. Only Kuikin knew the code words that would 
get the Notary-General's agent to turn money over to them. Kuikin, the 
scribe. Kuikin, the drunk. 

"Kuikin, we have to escape before the imp finds us." 

"Mmm mmm!" It sounded a lot like "Finds me!" The problem was 
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that once a blood imp had your scent, nothing but death could stop it from 
finding you. 

Kuikin wrestled the skin away from Vertir, and took a long, noisy 
swallow though his swollen lips. Wine trickled from the comer of his 
mouth, staining the bandage red. He leaned his head back and lifted his 
arm to cover his eyes. 



ERTIR TOOK the jewel-hiked scimitar from the 
display stand in front of the broker's counter and swung 
it, once, twice. 

All Kuikin knew about their contact was he was the 
proprietor of a pawnshop, which seemed simple enough before they 
arrived. But pawnshops in Namascus were as common as men desperate 
to get somewhere else. Vertir had spent a day seeking all of them out and 
finally settled on one just off the main square because it had a notary's 
proclamation pasted to the wall by the door. The proclamation was 
decades old, a Dynast ago, and perhaps several proprietors past. But it was 
a place to start. 

Besides, this store, Vertir noted gleefully, specialized in weapons. 
There were trident-knives from Zhitong, calvary sabers from Gomul, and 
even some hooked pikes bearing the faded emblazon of the mercenary 
troops of Elee — he inhaled sharply, drawing in a breath almost twenty 
years old. He'd served as a mnner for the old man before the company's 
surrender and the disbandment, and he'd have known the hands that held 
those pikes. What had happened to those men, and how had the pikes 
come to be here — ? 

"What do you think of the blade?" the broker intermpted. 

Vertir swung the scimitar around, slashed it at the broker, who stared 
down his beaked nose and didn't flinch. "Too heavy in the hilt. Someone 
repaired it at some time who didn't understand the importance of bal- 
ance." 


"I'll sell it to you for ten silver Desmees." 

"And if I only have Dynasts?" 

"You have Dynasts, this far from the empire?" 

"Minted by the Notary-General." 

That was the code, more or less, as well as Vertir could painstakingly 
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ascertain from Kuikin's awful scrawl, at least his part of it. The two men 
stared at each other, neither giving anything away or learning anything 
new. "You don't want that scimitar," the broker said at last. "It has poorer 
balance than my uncle, whose left foot was bitten by a bed-asp and had to 
be cut off. It shames me to have it in my shop." 

Vertir replaced it on the rack. Maybe he'd found the right spot. "I am sorry 
that my curiosity has called up unhappy memories of your beloved relative." 

"Perhaps I can inter — " 

The chimes that hung in the open doorway rang. A barefoot urchin 
boy stood there, ail but breathless. "Soldiers! Searching the street!" 

He held out his hand for a coin. When neither man reached for his 
purse, the boy ran. They heard him at the next door. 

Vertir walked over to the doorway to see for himself, and almost 
bumped into the bounty man. The bounty man stood a head taller than 
Vertir, but was thin and narrow, long-faced and large-eyed like a grey- 
hound. Mail showed at the throat of his cloak, and his arms were tattooed 
with wards against sorcerous attacks. The imp sat on his shoulder, 
gnawing at its chain. Jaundiced spittle trickled down the silver links. The 
bounty man stopped in mid-step to stare at Vertir, no doubt comparing his 
face to the one on the poster. 

"Nice pet you have there," Vertir said in his best Pyunish accent. 

"Search all the rooms," the bounty man said, jabbing his finger at the 
counter and shoving his way inside, and six soldiers leapt at his command. 
Vertir would bet they were from the Bey's personal guard. The bounty man 
turned back to Vertir. "Are you mocking me?" 

"Naw, sure and I'm not. Is it a monkey? I heard of monkeys, from the 
coast of Cafrique, but I never seen one." 

"The bartender," interrupted one of the soldiers, "has a monkey. The 
one at the sign of the — " 

"Quiet," said the bounty man. Then to Vertir, "Have you never seen 
an ensorceled imp?" 

"An imp?" Wrinkling his nose, he leaned forward to stare at the 
creature, which lunged at him, bared its sharp teeth and went "Shreee! 
Shreee!" 

He jerked away. "No, I never seen an imp. It looks sore hungry — don't 
you feed it?" 
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"Oh, we'll feed it all right," the bounty man said. One of the soldiers 
sniggered. 

"What do you feed it? Salads? Greens? Monk's food?" 

" Shieeeee!" The imp shoved the chain into its mouth and slobbered 
over it. 

The bounty man allowed himself a tight and evil smile. "We feed it 
a piece of a wanted man — a lock of hair, a fingernail, a drop of blood. It 
cannot rest again until it finds that man." 

"And then you give it honeyed biscuits or something?" 

"Depends on what the fugitive had for his last meal," said the 
sniggering soldier. 

Vertir put on his best dumb face. "What do you mean by that?" 

The bounty man reached into a pouch at his waist and pulled forth a 
fig, which he held in front of the imp's face. It squealed at him and opened 
its mouth to snap at it. "You see those front teeth?" 

"They look sharp enough." 

"They'll gut a man in seconds, tear every piece of flesh from his bones 
in a morning. You see those back teeth? " He dangled the fig over the imp's 
head, so that it stretched out, gaping wide. "They're harder than mill- 
stones. Once he catches the criminal we've set him on, he'll grind even the 
bones to dust." 

Vertir whistled, and in his best hick Pyunish drawl, said, "You don't say. " 

"An ensorceled imp can't abide the least bit of a man left in 
existence once he's been set on him," he said, plainly bored with Vertir 
now. "He won't leave a scrap to be mourned, not a chip of bone to be 
prayed over." 

There were bumps from the back room, and an inarticulate voice from 
upstairs, and finally a chorus of answers, all of which amounted to much 
noise about nothing. But turning to answer them, the bounty man saw the 
jewel-hiked scimitar at the counter, and stepped over to admire it. He 
stuffed the fig back into his pouch, leaving the imp hopping from one 
shoulder to the other. 

The broker, looking like a man who'd passed too much in bribes for 
no reason at all except these were soldiers and bribes were expected, said 
"Why don't you try it, honored sir?" 

The bounty man took a few swings while the imp scrambled onto the 
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top of his head and chattered, and the soldiers joked with each other and 
explained how there was a hidden room inside the wall beneath the steps. 
"If you like the scimitar, I will sell it, nay I will let you steal it from me, 
for the mere price of twenty silver Desmees, " the broker said. "It belonged 
to my beloved uncle, and I hesitate to part with it at all, because it is such 
an heirloom." 

"It has very poor balance, too heavy in the hilt," the bounty man said, 
tossing it on the floor. He pulled the poster from his side, and unrolled it, 
holding it up first for the shopkeeper's benefit, and then for Vertir's. "We 
are searching for these men." 

"They're awfully ugly," Vertir said. He supposed they might re- 
semble himself and Kuikin in a scowling, low-browed way — about as 
much as a monkey resembled an imp. 

"Have you seen them?" 

"No, I haven't. But I'm sure they'll come after me in my nightmares 
tonight." 

"And you?" he asked of the pawnbroker. 

"I haven't seen them either, good sir." 

"If you do, come find me." He named a tavern, while the soldiers 
gathered around him. "There is a substantial reward for either one or both 
of them." 

"I thought you had the imp to find them," Vertir said. 

The bounty man gave him a hard look. He flicked his eyes to either 
side, and two of the soldiers pinned Vertir's arms behind his back. "Hey, 
what are you doing? I — " 

In the split second while Vertir was noticing the right hand man's 
vulnerability to a quick foot sweep and turning his hip in case he wanted 
to throw the man to his left, the imp was flung at him. The creature landed 
with a screech on his shoulder, tiny taloned feet and paws poking through 
his clothes, as its wet nose snuffled at his throat, as its foul breath mixed 
with his own when the beast shoved its snout into his mouth, and tugged 
at his hair. But it was looking for the dead man whose nails Vertir had been 
wearing, and not him, and after a few loathsome seconds of this interro- 
gation by scent, it leapt back onto the bounty man's arms and scrambled 
up to its usual perch. 

"Come," he grumbled to his men. "On to the next building." 
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The soldiers shoved Vertir away with a rough laugh, and departed, 
rattling the bell seven times as they each passed beneath it. Vertir watched 
them go, forcing his heart to slow and his fists to unclench before turning 
to the broker. "So, you were saying to me — " 

"Get out. Leave." He was trembling. The imp had unnerved him. "My 
shop is closed for the rest of this afternoon. I have nothing here to help you." 

Vertir bent and picked up the sword and handed it back to the man. 
"Give my regards to your uncle. Either one of them." 

HE SUN was setting when he returned to their garret. 
I He had visited most of the pawnbrokers in the city, and 
I still thought the first one was most likely their contact. 

''IjA - There was no way they could leave Namascus without 
some funds, if only to buy provisions, so he'd have to go back and try again 
tomorrow. 

As he turned onto Short Street, he assured himself that the soldiers 
with the bounty man were likely to check it last. It would be the hardest 
job, not just because it contained the most buildings in the smallest area, 
but also because it promised the most opposition from its residents, who, 
having so little to lose, would hazard it all on a mix of whim and anger; 
Vertir knew from firsthand experience that, given the chance, most 
soldiers would put off the hardest job for last. 

He hummed his way past the men leaning shirtless out of windows, 
dodging a pair of urchins kicking a dusty bladder, until he arrived at their 
building and turned down the narrow walkway — only to find the path 
blocked. 

His hand was palming his knife before he recognized the man and 
decided he could still play it either way. 

"So you decided we were comrades after all?" 

The big boulder of a man turned his scarred face toward Vertir. "Huh?" 

Incredibly, his eyes were duller sober than they were when he was 
drunk. Dull as they were, they held more boredom than threat. It didn't 
mean there was no danger, though, especially if he was merely the lookout 
and extra muscle for smarter colleagues. 

"Step aside, if you don't mind," Vertir said. "I'm here to check on a 
friend." 
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"Ah, good enough," he mumbled, pressing up against the wall. "I'm 
waiting to meet someone." 

"If I see them. I'll send them down for you." 

"Sure." 

Vertir squeezed by, inhaling to get past the hard rock of this man and 
around the corner, and then running up the odd stairs to their garret space. 
He paused silently on the window ledge and saw what he'd feared — a 
shadowy figure leaned over Kuikin with a hand clutching his throat. With 
his knife still in his hand, Vertir stepped silently to the floor. Two steps 
and he could — "Good, good," said a familiar voice. "The swelling has 
already abated." 

The midwife. 

Vertir slipped his weapon back into its sheath, gave a little cough, and 
hopped, making a thump on the floor as if he'd just jumped in the window. 
"Hello." 

She started and turned. "What?" 

"So he's doing better, eh?" 

Distracted, she stepped past him, leaned out the window, and shouted. 
"Tobe?" 

"Yes, Maw?" 

Maw? Vertir could see the resemblance. And wished he couldn't. 

"Just checking to be sure you're there." She looked at Vertir, shook 
her head. "You think he would have said something when you ap- 
proached." 

"Oh, I asked him not to. We're old friends." 

"Are you now?" 

There was an expectation in her voice that threw him. "Not really. 
But we did meet once before in the tavern over beside the fountain 
square." 

"Hm, he spends too much of his days there." 

With a nod toward Kuikin, Vertir said, "So how's the jaw?" 

"Oh, better. Knew it would be. He'll have to mash up his food for 
the next few weeks. Paste and meal, and plenty to drink. But he'll be 
fine." 

"Mmm!" Kuikin agreed, holding a fresh wineskin. 

"Not if he keeps drinking," Vertir said. 
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"Listen, I also came to see you." 

"Yes?" Vertir said, fearing a warning. She had recognized them after 
all. 

"Look, I know Tobias isn't so bright — " 

That was like saying that a moonless, cloudy night was just a little bit 
darker than noon. 

" — but he's strong as a galley bull and he's a good-hearted boy, and 
as gentle as the dew on grass when he's not drinking. I thought we 
might — " 

"Yes?" 

"Well, I thought we might introduce him to your daughter." 

"I don't know what to say," Vertir choked out. Besides hell no or 
something else equally likely to upset her. 

"Mmm-mmm-mmm-mmm!" Kuikin said, sounding like he was 
laughing; then, clutching his head in pain, "Mmm-mmm!" 

On the other hand, this might be their way out of the city. "You know 
we're not from Namascus." 

She laughed ruefully. "No one is from Namascus excepting urchins 
and a few like Tobe. We all get stranded here on the way to somewhere 
else. Even the merchants keep their families east, down along the sea- 
coast. Tobe served for a while in the bodyguard of one of the merchants, 
and I thought that was going to be his way out." 

"Mmm, mmm mmm?" asked Kuikin, inching forward on the edge of 
his bed. 

"Yes — what happened" Vertir interpreted. 

"Something misfortunate," the old woman admitted. "But it wasn't 
Tobe's fault, though it did put him out of work. It gave him that scar 
though, and many a young girl would be impressed by that. If he could 
marry a good girl, settle down somewhere where he could work with cattle 
or livestock — as long as he has work to do, he stays out of trouble. But ever 
since the misfortune, no one will hire him." 

"The trouble is, we're not going anywhere. Right now we don't even 
have a way out of town across the desert." 

Her eyes lit up, the half-lidded one twitching again. "Tyruk the 
merchant is forming a caravan to Verspoli. From there it's only a short way 
to the sea and you can sail north for Shin." 
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From Verspoli they could also go to the Dynast's consul and arrange 
for transportation home — he could see his wife and children again. "I'm 
sorry," he said, frowning. "But we don't have money to pay for passage 
with the caravan." 

Her hand clutched at his forearm. "But the caravan master hires the 
guards! He knows Toby. He's the one man who knows it wasn't Toby's 
fault. And he owes me a favor or two." 

Hopes of her offering them some secret stash of coins seemed too 
much to dream of anyway. This was almost as good. The imp would still 
come after them, but he liked their chances against the Bey's men in the 
desert. And if they made it all the way to Verspoli, they could beg help 
from a sorcerer. 

There was a soft "Mmm?" and Kuikin raised an eyebrow. Vertir 
pretended not to notice. 

"Toby's a good boy," he said. "Well-meaning. And strong. I bet he 
would be good with livestock." Assuming that the livestock didn't 
outsmart him. 

"He's very faithful, my Toby," she said. 

"I can make no promises about — " 

"No, I understand. " Her voice trembled. "These things take their own 
course with young people. But there are opportunities in Shin for a strong 
young man." 

Opportunities to freeze to death in the sudden blizzards, be attacked 
by venomous tuskrats in the mountains, or end up as pike fodder in the 
border wars. There were reasons Vertir had left Shin and ended up serving 
the Dynast. "Lots of opportunities," he said, nodding. 

"You won't regret this. Hey, Tobe!" 

"Yes, Maw?" 

She grinned at Vertir for a second, wiping sweat from her forehead 
with the back of her hand. "And when he's settled down, he can send for 
me and I can see snow." Then, leaning out the window, "I've got good 
news for you, darhng, wonderful news. You've just got to do one thing — " 

"Mmm?" Kuikin asked again, insistently. 

Vertir looked at him and shrugged. If this all depended on Tobe to do 
one thing right, it might still not happen. 
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A motley of camels, people, and donkey wagons loaded with casks of 
water and bags of goods were gathered in the fountain square. The 
fountain was no fountain at all, merely a flat pool of warm brackish water 
that was filled from some deep spring. The saint cast down his bucket from 
the top of his stele, which was a large flat-topped marble column on which 
he lived and prayed to the sun at noon each day in exchange for offerings 
from the townspeople. The small tin bucket hit the water with a splash 
that made Kuikin jump nervously at Vertir's side. 

Of course, Kuikin had been nervous ever since they dressed him up 
that morning like a freesword. The helmet on top of his head must have 
been stiflingly hot, but it covered his features excepting his ill-favored 
scowls. He refused to carry any weapons, but they convinced him to let an 
empty scabbard hang out the bottom of his cloak so at least it appeared 
that he was armed. 

The caravan master, a man so darkened by the sun that he looked 
cooked, glanced from Tobe to Kuikin to Vertir, and said, "I don't need 
anyone, especially foreigners, especially a runt." 

Tobe said, "I used to work as a guard for — " 

"Yes, I know, and I know that his assassination wasn't your fault. 
That and the fact that I owe your mother two favors are the only reason 
we're having this conversation — " 

Camels brayed, spit, and scattered. The saint laughed at them over- 
head. A herder was driving a flock of a dozen dog-sized scorpions, tapping 
their sides and tails with his ten-foot staff to keep them together. "Hie! 
Hie!" 

"Get those away from my carts!" yelled the caravan master, but too 
late. One of the donkeys spooked, tipping a nearly overloaded cart and 
spilling several bags. When the young boy who was the driver calmed the 
animal, the caravan master said, "Don't just stand there." 

Tobe started tossing the bags into the back. 

"Not so hard!" 

Vertir went over to help. The bag he lifted was split at one comer — 
figs. He palmed a few, and popped one in his mouth while the caravan 
master finished yelling at the scorpion herder. 

"I'll take two of you, but that's all," he said, when he came back. 
"We're not carrying that much extra water." He stared at Vertir, who 
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Stopped chewing a moment too late, then back at Tobe. "I'll take you and 
the fat one there. He's so ugly, I won't have to worry about keeping him 
away from the wives." 

Vertir wanted to laugh at that, but Kuikin did look impressively 
fearsome. Hung over, scowling, shoulders hunched menacingly, his 
hands fists — and that was all before you noticed his bruised and 
swollen face. 

"But I need to take them both," Tobe said, jerking his thumb at Vertir. 
"Well, I need him." 

"I have other skills," Vertir offered. "I can scout against bandits." 

The caravan master snorted. "If I were crossing northern mountains. 
I'd take a thief from Shin — " 

"Pyune," Vertir corrected, but the other man only snorted again. 

" — but for the desert. I've got Banisadai scouts I can trust already." 

Tobe pleaded now. "But I'm supposed to meet his daughter!" 

With a shrug of dismissal, the caravan master said, "Then let him pay 
for his way from her dowry. Two of you, for the two favors I owe your 
mother. That's my best offe — hold on! What now?" 

He was already spinning to deal with a new commotion up the line, 
not the scorpion herder this time but the bounty man with his handful of 
soldiers. The imp was screaming on his shoulder, tugging him back along 
the line. 

They'd have to make a quick escape and find some other way out of 
the city. Vertir turned to grab his friend while there was still time to 
escape but Tobe was arguing with Kuikin, who was in as foul a mood as 
Vertir had ever seen him. Which was saying something, because he was 
one moody, difficult — "You have to stay behind!" Tobe insisted, and he 
grabbed Kuikin's collar to emphasize his point. 

"Mmmm mmmm mmmm mmmm! " Kuikin swore back • — it sounded 
like swearing even though it was unintelligible — and twisted Tube's 
wrist, unsuccessfully, to try to break his grip. 

"Shzee!" screamed the imp nearby. 

"Hey, Kuikin," Vertir said, seizing his partner by the shoulder, but 
Kuikin, frowning, knocked his hand away and went back to cursing at 
Tobe, who was now trying to shake him into agreement. 

"I know the one we seek is here," the bounty man told the caravan 
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master over the imp's shrill cries. "If you just delay setting out until we 
can search the caravan — " 

"If I delay any further, we won't make it to first camp by nightfall, " 
the caravan master complained. His Banisadai guards, in their salt-white 
robes, surrounded the bounty man's soldiers, as if eager to clash with the 
tall, soft city men of Desmee. 

The bounty man shoved through them, as men parted out of the way 
of his frantic, foul-smelling imp. It looked to be all mouth now, gaunt with 
hunger and gaping their direction. 

Too late to run. And if they caught Kuikin, they'd trace a way back to 
him. Vertir clenched his fist, lightly out of reflex, and felt the figs mash — 
which gave him an idea. With Tobe and Kuikin still gripping each other 
tightly, staggering back and forth, he thrust two fingers down into 
Kuikin's vest pocket. When they hit something hard, he said a silent 
prayer of thanks to several gods he didn't believe in. 

"Tell 'im!" Tobe said. "Tell 'im you and me're comrades and he has 
to stay behind!" 

"Mmm!" 

"If you gentlemen will excuse me," Vertir said, leaping to intercept 
the bounty man. The imp hopped frantically on his master's shoulder, 
tugging at the collar of his mail. 

"Hey, I might've seen those two fellows," Vertir said. 

The bounty man stepped one way, then the other, as agitated as the 
imp tugging on the mail at his throat, but Vertir stayed in front of him, 
mashing the fig around the item he'd retrieved from Kuikin's pocket. 

"Out of my path!" 

"But your monkey looks famished," Vertir said, and he jammed the 
fig into the imp's open mouth. It swallowed it in one gulp. The talons 
scratched the back of his arm as the bounty man simultaneously slapped 
his hand away. 

" — I said you ain't goin'!" Tobe screamed, and he swung his fist at 
Kuikin, who stumbled trying to get out of the way and grabbed Tobe to 
keep from falling. Tobe tripped over his leg and slammed into the bounty 
man. The imp leapt from his shoulder as they both fell to the ground, with 
only Kuikin left standing. 

The imp circled, desperately trying to get untangled from its silver chain. 
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Vertir waited a second — when nothing happened, he gripped a 
panting Kuikin by the shoulder. "I had a plan, but it didn't work. The new 
plan is we run for our lives, hide somewhere in town until dark, then take 
our chances in the desert." 

A stunned nod, as Kuikin saw the imp up close for the first time. 
Keeping his body between Kuikin and the rolling, fighting mass of Tobe 
and the bounty man, Vertir headed up the line toward the city. The 
caravan master was walking back in their direction, slapping the rumps of 
the pack animals, shouting at his drivers to get moving. His guards still 
surrounded the bounty man's soldiers and held them back. Seeing Kuikin 
and Vertir coming, he said, "So it's the two of you then, is it? You accept 
the terms — food and water, do anything I tell you?" 

"Sure," Vertir said, since they were already moving that direction. 
His eyes were on the alleys just past the square. 

The caravan master fell in beside them. "Had a feeling Tobe wouldn't 
want to make the trip, way he's attached to his mother, may the saints 
pray her soul. And," clapping Kuikin on the shoulder, "I liked the way 
you handled two men much bigger than you. Don't think I wasn't 
watching. So go on up to the middle wagons and look for — what in the 
holy name?" 

He stopped and tugged their sleeves, pointing. Vertir paused, pulled 
Kuikin around to see. With mewling pealing to a howl, the imp clawed 
curiously at its own stomach. Even as they watched, its foretalon drew a 
line across its belly — skin split, blossoming pus and crimson. The imp 
scooped out the first handful of its own bowels and started sorting through 
them. The bounty man shoved Tobe away and fell on his knees, clutching 
his head in dismay. 

"By the pillars of the adversary," murmured the caravan master. 

"Mmm? " Kuikin asked, eyes wide in confused and uncomprehending 
panic. 

"It was your tooth," Vertir said, wrapping his arm through Kuikin's 
and tugging him up toward the middle of the caravan. "The imp bit off 
more than he could swallow." 

The sun stood directly overhead, and the saint atop his stele threw out 
his arms to the sun and shouted out his blessing on all travelers. The 
jumbled line of beasts and wagons lurched into motion and passed out the 
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city gates. Just outside the wails, Kuikin started to tremble, until he shook 
so badly he staggered as he walked. But when Vertir reached out to steady 
him, he thrust the help aside, and forced himself onward. 

"Mmm mmm." 

"My thoughts exactly," Vertir said as the prayers of the saint chased 
them out into the sands. 
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Cieatuzes of the Night, by 
Neil Gaiman &Michael Zulli, Dark 
Horse Books, 2004, $12.95. 

OINCIDENT- 

ally, no sooner 
had I turned in last 
month's column 
(in which I was extolling the vir- 
tues of Michael Zulli's art and urg- 
ing you to seek it out where you 
could), than I received a copy of 
Creatures of the Night, a new col- 
lection of two Gaiman stories illus- 
trated in graphic format by Zulli. 
And what a fine job he's done of 
them. 

You won't find any slick super- 
heroes dashing through a big city or 
outer space here. Instead, the set- 
tings are rural, one contemporary, 
one a few centuries in the past. The 
art has a real painterly quality — if 
I may use that term for something 
rendered in pencil, ink, and what 
appear to be watercolors. What I 
mean is that Zulli has gone for an 
emotive approach. He doesn't forgo 


proper anatomy and perspective or 
anything like that, but one can see 
the ink marks and watercolor 
washes in each panel, and they add 
a richness to the texture of the art, 
rather than distracting from it. 

The two stories he illustrates 
also appeared on Speaking in 
Tongues, the CD discussed last col- 
umn. If I hadn't heard those stories 
in their full "prose" versions al- 
ready, I would probably have felt 
happier about Caiman's adaptation 
of them to this graphic format. But 
I did, and as they appear in Crea- 
tures of the Night, they have only 
the charm of Zulli's art going for 
them. Because of my familiarity 
with the full versions. Caiman's 
captions here read more like an 
outline. 

Ah, but the art is gorgeous. Look 
at it while you listen to the stories 
on the CD. 

Hanging Out with the Dream 
King, by Joseph McCabe, Fanta- 
graphics Books, 2004, $17.95. 
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And speaking of Gaiman, I have 
here in hand another book related 
to him. 

Hanging Out with the Dream 
King is for Gaiman enthusiasts only. 
It's a collection of interviews with 
his various collaborators, and while 
you rarely find such a diverse group 
of talented artists and writers 
brought together between the cov- 
ers of one book (the aforementioned 
Zulli shares space with everyone 
from Charles Vess to Mike Drin- 
genberg, Terry Pratchett to Gene 
Wolfe, Tori Amos to Alice Cooper), 
the sharp focus on their collabora- 
tions with Gaiman starts to feel a 
little claustrophobic after a while. 

I was reminded of that "Parrot 
News" Monty Python sketch in 
which every news item was pre- 
sented in its relevance to parrots. 
(You know, along the lines of: "A 
terrible car crash in East London 
this morning; no parrots were in- 
jured.") 

The author certainly explores 
elements of each interviewee's per- 
sonal strengths, and it becomes 
obvious that Gaiman is a delight to 
work with, and is someone who 
challenges his collaborators to 
stretch their creative wings. But 
the focus on these collaborations — 
twenty-seven in all, running for al- 
most three hundred pages — gets 


tiresome. 1 kept wishing that 
McCabe would give us a little more 
on the individuals he was inter- 
viewing, but of course that's not 
the point of this book. 

As it stands, anyone with an 
abiding love for Caiman's fiction — 
be it in a prose or comic book for- 
mat — will find Hanging Out with 
the Dream King a real treasure 
trove of information and trivia. But 
I doubt the book will win either 
Gaiman, or his collaborators, any 
new fans. 

Life Expectancy, by Dean 
Koontz, Bantam, 2004, $27. 

It was a bumper year for Dean 
Koontz readers, with four new books 
published, two of them full-length 
novels. 

The most recent novel. Life 
Expectancy, has Koontz doing what 
he does best: telling a harrowing, 
highly suspenseful story featuring 
quick-witted protagonists who face 
the world with a positive attitude 
and exchange rapid-fire dialogue 
reminiscent of old films such as 
His Girl Friday. Oh, and the books 
usually have one major plot ele- 
ment — ranging from slightly to far 
outside of the norm — that can't be 
explained. 

In the case of Life Expectancy, 
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it's a prophecy made by Jimmy 
Tock's grandfather on his death bed. 
Before dying at the exact moment 
that Jimmy was born, in the same 
hospital, his grandfather eomes out 
of a stroke-induced coma long 
enough to predict not only the ex- 
act details of Jimmy's birth (time 
born, weight, sex, a particular birth 
defect, etc.), but also provides the 
dates of five terrible days to come in 
his grandson's life. 

Considering the accuracy of the 
first part of his predictions, Jimmy 
and his family take the rest seri- 
ously and face the approach of the 
first crucial day with as much plan- 
ning and care as they can muster, 
but to no avail. The events of that 
day prove to be more surprising and 
terrible than any of them could have 
imagined. Over the years, each sub- 
sequent dangerous day builds on 
the trials of the ones before, taking 
the reader on a roller coaster ride 
full of startling twists and turns, 
and sometimes into such strange 
places that the track doesn't even 
seem to exist anymore. 

Life Expectancy is both a dark 
and a joyous book, a novel that, 
once you start, you won't be able to 
put down until you're done. 

The Taking, by Dean Koontz, 
Charnel House, 2004, $225. 


Regular readers of this column 
will know that I often espouse 
ebooks. Many readers are uncom- 
fortable with what they feel aren't 
"real books," by which they mean 
ebooks lack the tactile experience 
that they see as part of the pleasure 
of reading. But I maintain that it's 
the words which are important — it 
doesn't matter how they eome to us 
— and have friendly arguments with 
those friends of mine who disagree. 

But the point I've probably 
never made is that I, too, love the 
tactile experience of reading a physi- 
cal text. Just because I appreciate 
the convenience of ebooks doesn't 
mean I'd ever want to give up physi- 
cal volumes completely, especially 
not when they include such lov- 
ingly crafted books as the Charnel 
House edition of The Taking. 

I should mention that The Tak- 
ing is also available in an edition 
from Bantam at the more reason- 
able price of $27. But I don't think 
that the Charnel House edition is 
overpriced, not when it's produced 
in a slipcased edition of 300 copies, 
bound in silk, each page a pleasure 
to the fingertips. Mind you, I 
couldn't possibly afford this sort of 
book myself and was lucky to have 
a copy given to me. I only mention 
all of this because it reminded me 
once again of how beautiful a book 
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can be as a physical object, and to 
let those of you who are more flush 
know that gorgeous editions of 
books by some of your favorite au- 
thors are being produced under the 
general publishing radar. You just 
need to look out for them. 

As for story itself...! gave a 
quick rundown above of what one 
can usually find in a Koontz novel. 
Now by doing so, I didn't mean to 
imply that he writes to any sort of a 
formula beyond wanting to enter- 
tain (and at times edify) his readers. 
The mix of humor and suspense at 
which Koontz excels is not at all an 
easy thing to pull off — one wrong 
move and the suspense dissolves 
into farce — but he seems to do so 
effortlessly, and the plots never go 
the way you might expect them to. 

That said. The Taking is also a 
reminder that one should never at- 
tempt to pigeonhole an author. 

I suppose every writer has an 
end-of-the-world novel in them 
(even if it's only that period of fa- 
tigue two-thirds to three-quarters 
of the way through the writing when 
one often seems to hit a creative 
wall and just wants to type "And 
they all died. The end."). This is 
certainly Koontz's. 

It begins with torrential down- 
pours throughout the world, drown- 
ing deserts and mountainsides alike, 


then focuses in on a couple living in 
the small California mountain town 
of Black Lake. The events in Black 
Lake unfold like a microcosm of 
what is affecting the entire world as 
its inhabitants have to deal with 
flooding, strange fungal growths, 
and stranger creatures coming out 
at them from the darkness caused 
by a failed electrical grid and the 
heavy cloud cover that blocks most 
of the sun. 

I realize the above sounds a bit 
like Koontz has stepped into a 
Cthulhu My thos pastiche, but while 
some elements seem to hint at a 
Lovecraftian origin, we soon real- 
ize that he has given us something 
that's more along the lines of a 
traditional Western Armageddon, 
as can be found in the Book of Rev- 
elation, then filtered through the 
dark glasses of his imagination. 

There's not much humor to be 
found herein. From the mood of 
shock as the book opens, through 
the mounting despair as things 
worsen, this is a dark and fascinat- 
ing novel. It's not without hope — 
but hope certainly takes a beating 
— and it's full of spirit, both the 
human spirit with its desire to pro- 
tect and prevail, and a greater spirit 
that we can't necessarily explain, 
but informs the lives of so many of 
us. 
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I'd rank this right near the top 
of Koontz's hest novels. In fact, I'd 
rank it as one of the best novels, 
period. 

Life Is Good! Lessons in Joyful 
Living, by Trixie Koontz, Yorkville 
Press, 2004, $17.95. 

Turns out Dean Koontz isn't 
the only writer in his family, as his 
golden retriever has just had her 
first book published. I mention it 
here not only to alert Koontz en- 
thusiasts of its existence ("Dad," 
Trixie tells us, edited the book), but 
because it's a grand little picture 
book that's fun to read. And all 
royalties from its sale go to Ca- 
nine Companions for Indepen- 
dence, the national organization 
that breeds and trains service dogs 
for adults and children with dis- 
abilities. 

Trixie, herself, is a retired ca- 
nine companion. 

I had a thought as I was writing 
the above, that if we were to play 
the game of assigning animal types 
to people, then Koontz, as a writer, 
could be portrayed as a dog: he 
writes so often of faith, love, and 
loyalty, as well as espousing a 
fierce protective spirit to help 


those who can't safeguard them- 
selves. 

Ail good things. Just like dogs. 

Robot Santa, by Dean Koontz, 
HarperCollins, 2004, $19.99. 

The last of Koontz's 2004 titles 
is a collaboration with artist Phil 
Parks, a sequel to their earlier book 
Santa’s Twin, and continues the 
misadventures of Santa's brother. 
Bob. The art is a real treat, bright 
and vibrant; the story light-hearted 
and fun and written in doggerel verse 
(a description which would prob- 
ably make Trixie smile). 

Oh, and just to be clear, by 
doggerel. I'm going with the first 
definition you'll find in the diction- 
ary: "comic or burlesque, and usu- 
ally loose or irregular in measure." 
Koontz's verses are certainly hu- 
morous, but they scan well — espe- 
cially when read aloud. 

Which is what you should do 
with this book: read it aloud to your 
favorite child. 

Material to be considered for 
review in this column should be 
sent to Charles de Lint, P.O. Box 
9480, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada KIG 
3V2. 
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Metallic Love, by Tanith Lee, 
Bantam Spectra, 2005, $6.99. 

Old Man’s War, by John Scalzi, 
Tor Books, 2005, $23.95. 



Bad Magic, by Stephan Zielin- 
ski, Tor Books, 2004, $23.95. 

OOKS, FOR 

me, are like physi- 
cal places. They 
'occupy the space 
in my mind that in others are occu- 
pied by cities, or great cathedrals, 
or vast,"flat plains that extend in 
green for as far as the eye can see in 
all directions. There are some books 
that are like a Wal-Mart, and some, 
like a Swiss Chalet — but there are 
some that are like a secret garden, a 
hidden place, hallowed by words 
and the ghost of the first reactions 
they invoked. 

The Silver Metal Lover, possi- 
bly my favorite of Tanith Lee's 
many, many novels, was first pub- 
lished in 198 1 . 1 have a copy of the 


edition I first read, with its faded 
yellow spine, its odd depiction of a 
silver man, its densely packed type 
and yellowed pages. If books are a 
type of geography, the terrain of 
this particular novel has always 
been — since I first emerged from 
its pages, weeping — a familiar one 
that never fails to move me. 

And any attempt to return there 
that isn't shuffling the same pages, 
stopping over the same phrases, is 
always fraught with both a joyful 
anticipation and a keen sense of 
dread, because as a reader, I've seen 
many landscapes scarred or altered 
by things that were done there later. 
But curiosity being what it is, I took 
the risk and opened the pages of a 
different novel, remembering the 
dismantled Silver and his lost young 
Jane. 

If you haven't read The Silver 
Metal Lover, you should. If you 
can't, it's not entirely necessary — 
because Loren, the young orphan 
raised by religious fanatics in Lee's 
second novel of a future in which 
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robotics can capture perfection, has. 
Left to the orphanage by a mother 
of ill-repute, she has none of the 
advantages of Lee's previous hero- 
ine, and her life among the poor and 
the disadvantaged has produced a 
girl without the startling naivete 
and insecurity of Jane. 

But disadvantaged, street- 
smart, world-weary Loren and coz- 
ened, controlled, and spoiled Jane 
have several things in common: 
they're adolescents, they're isolated, 
and they beheveinlove. Lorenleamed 
about love when she read Jane'sbook. 
Jane learned about love when she 
met Silver, one of the first genera- 
tion of too-perfect robots. Loren has 
always dreamed of meeting Silver. 

META corporation, for reasons 
known only to its owner, has de- 
cided to try again. Although the 
first models of the early robots 
were recalled and destroyed, tech- 
nology has advanced, and META, 
realizing its first mistake, has made 
certain that its second generation 
won't suffer the same fate. These 
robots can't be better than humans 
because they simply can't be com- 
pared to them; they're faster, stron- 
ger, more gloriously beautiful; they 
can change shape, literally chang- 
ing into dragons, among other 
things. They've been programmed 
to please. 


And of course they need to be 
beta-tested. 

Loren knows this,- she sees Sil- 
ver in a commercial in a house she's 
cleaning, and she knows who he is. 
She manages to make her way, 
blindly, to where he will first be 
publicly displayed — in a perfor- 
mance that makes clear how very 
little robots and humans have in 
common. 

But this Silver — this isn't 
Jane's Silver. He's called Verlis. He 
has all the same memories that 
Silver had; helooks the same; META 
wanted to give him these things 
because something about Silver was 
different, and they want to know 
what it was. 

Loren doesn't want to know, at 
least not at first; there's a bitter 
disbelief in her first encounter with 
the robot, a crushing loss of belief 
in the hope of love, that only the 
young can know. But there's also 
the attraction, the overriding de- 
sire, the being in love, that only the 
young can know so entirely, and as 
she learns the truth about Verlis, 
she remembers that not all angels 
are found in heaven. 

This is a darker book than Sil- 
ver Metal Lover, in part because 
Jane was so painfully vulnerable, so 
entirely honest, in ways that Loren 
can't be, and in part because Silver 
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isn't Silver either; reborn and re- 
named, what he retains and what 
he rejects are entwined: If Loren is 
smarter than Jane in the ways of the 
world, Verlis is less wise, more mer- 
curial, and vastly less comprehen- 
sible. 

It's hard to say more without 
giving away important parts of the 
plot, and this, too, is different; the 
plot and its twists matter more. 
But if this book is entirely differ- 
ent, it's certainly not a failure, and 
reading it doesn't destroy what was 
there before,- it is not a kind book, 
but it's not without power and even 
hope. 

John Scalzi is familiar in a dif- 
ferent way. I've never read his fic- 
tion, but on the internet, I always 
read "The Whatever," a blog of 
longstanding in which Scalzi airs 
his somewhat direct opinions, some 
of which clash with mine, and many 
of which don't. He has a very down- 
to-earth sense of humor, an endear- 
ing hubris, an adorable daughter, 
and a way with words that is almost 
entirely without poetry, and never 
without both humor and truth. 

Reading Old Man’s Wai pre- 
sents, therefore, far less risk than 
Tanith Lee's novel to this reader. 
Reading his fiction takes nothing 
away from reading his opinion 


pieces, and if I'm not moved or 
amused by it, I lose nothing. From a 
vantage of having nothing to lose. 
Old Man’s War was more than a 
pleasant surprise. 

John Perry is a seventy-five- 
year-old man, living on the quaran- 
tined planet of Earth. Widowed for 
almost a decade, he's about to ful- 
fill a promise and join the foreign 
legion. Well, okay, not exactly the 
foreign legion — ten years ago, both 
he and his wife signed up for the 
CDF, the Colonial Defense Forces 
who protect Earth's fledgling colo- 
nies from the depredations of aliens 
that obviously never watched Star 
Trek. Perry and his wife aren't ex- 
actly warmongers; they signed up 
for practical reasons: only the CDF 
has the technology necessary to re- 
juvenate the elderly. They wanted 
to be young again, and there was 
only one way to do it: serve ten 
years in the CDF. 

There's no way home; you sign 
your papers, and you promise never 
to return to Earth again. When your 
time of service is up, you can relo- 
cate to one of the colonies, but the 
planet of your birth is strictly for- 
bidden you. Without his wife. Perry 
doesn't feel that much attachment 
to home, and he embarks on the 
path of the warrior. More or less. 

There's much about this book 
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that's familiar; it's a very old-fash- 
ioned sf novel, of a sort I haven't 
seen in a while. There's not a thing 
in it that I would call cutting-edge, 
and there's a certain sense of nos- 
talgia that creeps in when reading 
the in- dialogue expositions that 
explain the physics and biology of 
Scalzi's odd universe,- it's probably 
the least adroitly handled part of 
the book, but still, nostalgia has its 
value. And being seventy -five years 
of age, at least in terms of experi- 
ence, does make a sizable differ- 
ence in how you react; there's a lot 
less insecurity, and a lot less angst. 
(Thank god.) 

There's definitely Scalzi humor 
laced throughout it, which is to be 
expected; less expected, a genuine 
sense of regret, loss, and almost 
veneration for things that are taken 
for granted in our daily lives: hus- 
bands, wives, friendships. In fact, I 
would say that in a very, very un- 
derstated way, Scalzi manages to be 
completely honest, and his wise- 
cracking Perry is vulnerable in an 
unapologetic way. 

This book made me laugh out 
loud several times; it made me 
smile, it made me wince in recogni- 
tion, and in the end, I left it feeling 
happier for the experience . I wanted 
it to be longer. I really did. 


Stephan Zielinski is another 
first novelist, but unlike the first 
two books, his novel traverses fa- 
miliar terrain — in this case San 
Francisco and environs — and 
makes it strange. Very, very strange. 
It's hard to call this a contemporary 
fantasy... although it is. It's hard to 
call it anything that isn't its own. 

First warning: This book is writ- 
ten entirely in present tense, which 
some people may find jarring. Sec- 
ond warning: There's no exposition. 
There's no real concession to the 
engineering mindset. If you have to 
know how everything works in or- 
der to make yourself at home, you're 
never quite going to feel comfort- 
able in this book. Third warning: In 
the same way Zielinski makes no 
nods to the ponderous, he makes no 
nod to the familiar; if you have to be 
able to point at a character and 
describe him in a few succinct words 
(other than "crazy"), you're not go- 
ing to find a lot to grab hold of here. 
He doesn't sit still long enough. 

Despite all of that, if you start 
this book, there's a very good chance 
you'll be sucked in regardless of 
whether or not you need the struts. 
So what do you need to know? 
There's bad magic in the world, but 
it doesn't generally affect people 
who can't see it. Seeing it involves 
the use of the third eye, which isn't 
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impossible — but what you can see 
can also see you, and that makes 
things tricky if you're one of what 
passes for good guys. 

Al Rider is a young man with a 
penchant for magic, an ability to 
use it — in the odd ways that 
Zielinski encapsulates magic — and 
a great desire to show off. His friends 
— the bickering, almost antisocial 
crew who often gather at his mess 
of a home — are part of an organiza- 
tion, a cell in the Opposition that 
monitors the bad magic, and tries 
to contain it. Most of the members 
of cells like this don't last long, and 
with good reason. 

Whitlomb had the pleasure of 
teaching Al Rider at Miskatonic U; 
he's the professorial elder states- 
man of the group. Maggie-Sue 
makes the word antisocial look 
cozy; she's an elementalist who gets 
dragged into what passes for the 
real world by a short dead man, also 
part of the team. Chloe Lee is a girl 
with a great third-eye and no 
discemable ability to protect her- 
self from what she sees; Kristof 


Arbeiter is a cyclist with a pen- 
chant for fighting and shooting; 
Creedon Theihaud might as well be 
the psycho Invisible Man. Max Stur- 
geon is the almost-mundane who's 
theoretically their leader, and 
doesn't believe half of their babble, 
because he's mostly sane. 

In all, it's like a geek parade 
with power thrown into the mix, 
and the mix shines. Particularly 
when the going gets tough, dead 
dogs appear, and cultists — of the 
less friendly but more crazy variety 
— are threatening to do a lot more 
damage than a group of argumenta- 
tive crazy people want to see hap- 
pen to their dirty, deranged city. 

There's an edge to Zielinski's 
writing, his spare use of words, his 
often cutting dialogue and his al- 
most repulsive but nonetheless 
compelling characters that makes 
one sit up and take notice. His take- 
no-prisoners approach demands at- 
tention; his black insider humor, 
his panache, and his sheer break- 
neck speed reward that attention. 

Pay it. 


"I 



Foi several years now, Robert Reed has been our most prolific contributor, 
averaging more than one story every three issues, so we tend to assume most 
readers know his basic author bio: he lives in Lincoln, Nebraska, with his wife and 
young daughter; is the author of such novels as Marrow and its forthcoming 
sequel. The Well of Stars; has a healthy interest in sports; and thinks in unpredict- 
able ways. But no mention yet has been made of his semiofficial Website. Should 
you like to see a bibliography of his works or any of a half-dozen interviews with 
him, point your browser to http://www.starbaseandromeda.com/reed. Should you 
like to read his latest skewed vision of the future, keep reading here. 



By Robert Reed 



OR YEARS SHE HAD BEEN 

their neighbor and that was all she 
was: a quiet, solitary woman with a 
passion for long walks that took her to 


every end of their little city. Everyone must have seen her, at least in 
passing. She looked to be in her thirties, and then her forties — a small 
skinny creature with long purplish-black hair, smart gray eyes and a 
Roman nose, with a face handsome enough to catch the notice of a few 
men but never so pretty that the local women regarded her as a threat. In 
cold weather, she wore oversized coats and high boots, and there were still 
plenty of winter months in that northern latitude. This was one of the new 
cities bom during a very warm century — a community that sprang up in 
the midst of what had been a shaggy spmce forest and peat bogs. One 
hundred thousand people had migrated from the sultry, overcrowded 
south, drawn by cheap land and nostalgia for old-fashioned winters. It was 
an utterly modern city, diverse and clean, aesthetically united, and 
despite that unity, surprisingly lovely. The woman lived near the city's 
largest park, alone inside a tiny house. Yet her yard covered several 
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hectares of rocky ground, and unlike almost every landowner, she had 
maintained the original spruce forest. That fact alone made her notable. 
People might not know who the walker was, but everybody understood 
what was meant when they heard the "Christmas tree place" mentioned 
— a dark blue-green woods surrounded by a simple split-rail fence, both 
the house and its occupant left invisible from every outside vantage point. 

Her immediate neighbors knew a good deal more, of course. They saw 
her with some frequency, and over the years, they had managed more than 
a few conversations with the woman. Given the chance, she was nothing 
but pleasant. She could smile and make small talk, and if pressed, she 
relinquished little clues about herself. Her name was Brenda Liles, for 
instance, and she was an artist, fust what sort of artist remained a mystery. 
People eventually settled on the term "poet." Ms. Liles had used that 
word, or she hadn't dissuaded anyone who used it in her presence. But 
unlike several other local poets, she wasn't a teacher at the city college, 
nor did anyone seem to know the titles of her work or even under what 
name she wrote. Some speculated that she was just a strange woman 
wearing the arts as a kind of camouflage. But then her next-door neighbor 
managed to learn something incredible. The woman was indeed a poet, 
yes. But she didn't work with prosaic, old-fashioned words. And since 
childhood, nothing that she had written had actually enjoyed the honor of 
being published. 

Ms. Liles's neighbor was an elderly woman originally from Haiti and 
then Orlando. Ruby was outgoing and persistent, and in some cases, 
relentless. Learning a little bit about Brenda, she wanted to know every- 
thing. One summer day, using the excuse of searching for a lost cat — a 
nonexistent cat, as it happened — the old woman was able to enter the 
property and find the poet in an unusually talkative mood. The two 
women stood in a little clearing in the middle of the spruce woods. Above 
them was an adjustable screen that absorbed the worst of the sun's heat, 
using that cheap energy to refrigerate the air below. Otherwise the spruce 
trees would bake and die. Brenda explained the technology with words 
that no typical poet would have used — soulless words about photons and 
microclimates and cool-weather photosynthesis — and then with a 
fondness bridging on true love, she admitted, "These are my favorite trees. 
The spruces are always the last trees to die before the cold takes all." 
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What a very peculiar creature. Ruby thought to herself. 

Then she brushed aside her unease. Poets were odd people, by 
definition, and with that in mind, she summoned up a big smile while 
asking, "Are you working on something now?" 

The gray eyes widened. Amused, the poet said, "Always." 

The old woman nearly asked, "What is it?" But then she thought 
better, forcing herself into a patient silence. 

The ploy worked. 

Suddenly the artist couldn't stop herself. Years of hard, self-abusive 
labor emerged as a few decidedly unpoetic sentences. She said, "I'm using 
nanotechnological techniques to write an epic poem on an impermanent 
substrate. For now, my work exists in a computer. But later I'll use ice as 
my medium. Or more to the point. I'll use snow." 

"Snow?" the neighbor muttered. 

Hearing the word spoken by another made the poet smile. And then, 
answering a question that her audience would never think of asking, she 
remarked, "Life is impermanent, just as art is impermanent. So why not 
gladly embrace the temporary?" 

Now what in hell did that mean? 

It was a question that might have been asked, but wasn't. Not by a 
busybody like the old cat-less woman, nor by anyone she spoke to in those 
next few weeks and months. But at least there was some hint as to what 
the poet was doing. Her immediate neighbors were amused, and perhaps 
a few were curious. But the curiosity passed, and through the next winter 
and spring and into the long northern summer, Brenda Liles was again 
little more than a familiar figure marching through town, her aging face 
looking more distracted every day. More focused, and more passionate. 
Then summer was over, and the distractions seemed to pass. Suddenly she 
was smiling as she walked, speaking softly to nobody, using a quiet 
purposeful voice that instantly threw her sanity into question. 

That autumn, the local news monopoly received a holo brochure as 
well as a handwritten note. The note was from a nanoindustrialist with a 
taste for the arts. "She is one of yours," he wrote in a crimped, inartistic 
script. "Perhaps you would like to do a profile, before the event." 

The "event" was the subject of the elaborate brochure. 
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Calls were made to the sponsoring foundation, confirming the basics 
of the story. More calls were made to Brenda Liles, and then digital 
pleadings, and finally, a handwritten card signed by reporters, on-camera 
talent, and several frustrated editors. "We would love to do a story about 
you," the card claimed. "At your convenience, naturally." But for weeks, 
the plea went unanswered. The story was nearly forgotten. And then on 
a chill day in November, the poet strolled into the main studio, wearing 
a long brown coat past its prime and tall dirty boots, her face looking 
exhausted but composed. "Now is convenient," she announced. "If you 
want this interview, let's do it now." 

By the next day, the poet moved from a recognized if imprecise 
presence to become the most famous citizen in the little city. 

"I earned this commission twenty years ago, " she explained. "But the 
scope of my work and the necessary technologies... well, there've been 
some long delays and large technical problems. Not to mention the simple 
old-fashioned difficulties in writing the bastard poem itself." 

It surprised some. But poets can have a genuine potty mouth. 

"You'll be writing in the snow, " the interviewer mentioned, referring 
to the brochure glowing on his lap. "Is that what will happen — ? " 

"I'm writing with the snow," she corrected. 

Then she grabbed the brochure away from him, turning to a chapter 
near the bottom of its memory. "Each flake is a word," she explained. 
"Each word is written in a language of my own invention." She spoke in 
deep mathematical terms, and then without warning, she boasted, "There 
aren't a hundred people in the world who could read this work. And of 
them, I doubt if five will understand any of it." 

The interviewer stared at his very odd subject. He came close to 
asking, "Why bother, then?" 

But the poet continued talking, happily explaining how the complete 
poem would be one thousand and three words long, and due to the vagaries 
of the atmosphere and the chaotic drift of snowflakes, the essential flakes 
would assemble themselves in the correct order, in the required set of 
lines, only five or six times on the entire canvas. 

"The canvas," the interviewer repeated. 

Then to help guide his audience, he said, "You mean us." 

She said, "Yes," with an "isn't it obvious?" tone. 
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"This snow. ..this event. ..it's going to cover our town sometime in 
January. Is that the plan?" 

"Unless there are delays, yes." 

It was a foolish and laughable and utterly bizarre activity. But there 
was more to the story. Nodding, the interviewer mentioned, "This will be 
a major event, as I imderstand it. Much of the art world will be watching 
us." 

"The entire world will be watching." She was an artist and a per- 
former, and on the eve of her first show, she shivered with anticipation. 
"Yes, this will be an event. A spectacle. Like nothing else before, and 
afterward, this tiny town will be nothing but famous." 



HE JANUARY DATE proved too optimistic. Key 
hardware was late in arriving, and one of the AI climate 
moderators proved to be lazy, clumsy, and generally 
incompetent for its job. There was talk that the snow 
would have to wait until next winter — a small shame, and how would 
Brenda absorb this disappointment? But she didn't appear sad or even 
worried. That was the consensus derived from hundreds of sightings and 
dozens of casual conversations. The poet seemed calm and perhaps even 
happy, and she acted more willing than usual to carry her side of any 
conversation. January would have been ideal, she admitted. As spring 
approached, bringing the first waves of southern heat, her snow would 
prove more temporary than ever. But that was all right. She wanted to 
show the world how fragile genius and its art forms were, and that 
wouldn't change. The middle of February was her working goal, and the 
goal held until a random ten-centimeter snow fell three days before the 
event — in effect, spoiling her canvas. 

Brenda and the city had to wait for the wild snow to melt. 

Winter was nearly done when it was announced that tomorrow was 
the day. Brenda was seen on the news making final preparations, while the 
local meteorologists spoke with familiar phrases and minimal knowl- 
edge, explaining how the next twenty-four hours would play out. 

Snow required cold, obviously. 

And moisture. 

And in the upper atmosphere, a multitude of delicate events had to 
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transpire in the perfect order, if the specially designed snowflakes were to 
form in the proper fashion before falling with the most effective velocity. 

Overnight, an enormous dome was erected over the city and the 
surrounding countryside. It was invisible and extraordinarily durable — 
an elaborate hemisphere of ionized particles and nano-platforms, light- 
eating solar motes and state-of-the-art refrigerating smokes. The early 
March sunlight was diminished, and much of that blocked energy helped 
power the feedback systems that deepened the resident chill. There was 
enough moisture under the dome to build a five-centimeter snowfall, but 
that wouldn't be ample. The poet had originally proposed a damp snow of 
twelve centimeters — a very pretty old-fashioned snow, she had promised, 
augmented by the city's own water supplies — and that's what the various 
press releases had repeated. But in January, and twice in February, Brenda 
had quietly increased her projected totals. When asked about the changes, 
she claimed that twenty-four centimeters was aesthetically sweeter, and 
she was trying to ensure that the spring heat wouldn't erase her work in 
a single day, and of course with a bigger snow, she was making it easier to 
find examples of her poetry hidden inside this wondrous event. 

Her neighbors didn't particularly care. The artistic heart of this 
project had always seemed contrived and foolish, not to mention brilliant 
in all the worst ways. What they appreciated was the attention from the 
worldwide artistic networks. What they enjoyed were those moments 
when savants and warhols were quoted as saying, "This is a great moment 
for giant art. Not since Addal built the fluorescent ink paintings off 
Hawaii have we had such a meaningful vision of truth and grandeur...." 
What people liked best were the video calls from the media and every kind 
of stranger — people around the world and the moon asking Brenda's 
neighbors, "What do you think about what's happening? What will you do 
while it snows? And how can you even relate to a mind like Ms. Liles's?" 

Every system was set and operating within the permitted norms. The 
dome had been erected without incident, casting a convincing twilight 
over the city, and the chilly March air fell back into full winter. As 
promised, the snow began on a Friday evening, and it was steady and 
heavy, and from the beginning, it was wet enough to roll into balls and 
men. But except for a few vandalistic children, everyone was careful not 
to disturb what was happening outside the windows. They watched the 
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centimeters collect, and they made digital records for themselves, and in 
the local holorooms, they celebrated this silent and pretty and utterly 
harmless event. It was art at its silliest, but if adults couldn't be silly now 
and then, what was the point in being alive? 

At some point on Saturday, in the middle of the day, the poet posted 
new estimates about snow totals. Due to vagaries in moisture contents 
and the extra effectiveness of the cooling dome, thirty centimeters were 
likely, while the area near her home would reach forty, or perhaps even 
half a meter. 

Hardly worth the worry, and certainly requiring no panic. 

But what concerned some were larger events happening elsewhere. A 
surge of warm spring air was heading north, ready to collide on Sunday 
with the great pool of dark chilled air. And more important were the 
rainboys. Giant lighter-than-air craft used to bring artificial clouds into 
dry areas, the rainboys had started flying in the spring, gathering up fat 
white masses of damp air over the oceans, compressing them and impress- 
ing them with electrical charges, using the same essential equipment that 
built the cold dome in order to move moisture to tens of thousands of 
corporate tree farms and fish farms and steak farms and farm farms. Every 
year saw problems. One or two rainboys might fail in the same week, and 
it was possible that several might suffer troubles in the same month. But 
not in the same day, and it seemed like an incredible coincidence when 
three rainboys moving three closely spaced clouds failed together, almost 
in the same minute. Each failure was distinct, and later investigations 
were less than clear-cut about the causes. Maybe it was just lousy luck. 
But whatever the reason, each cloud fell apart at its margins, bleeding its 
moisture into the warm spring air pushing north with a force and majesty 
that wouldn't stop until it reached the Arctic. 

The old half-meter estimates of snowfall vanished before Sunday was 
half -finished. Sitting indoors, inside modest modern homes, people learned 
that in the next three days, if the models could be believed, the snows 
would approach a depth of five meters, or six. Unless the worst-case 
scenarios proved true, in which case as much as ten meters of wet cold 
smothering snow would plunge down on their heads. 

"The entire world will be watching," Brenda had promised months 
ago. 
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Those words were remembered and chewed upon and discussed and 
denied. But then it was Monday and the snow was already deeper than any 
person was tall, and the sun was up but invisible, while the cooling dome 
was refusing to dissipate, and inside forty thousand homes, quiet voices 
said, "She meant this to happen." 

To one another, and to themselves, people said, "This is what our 
neighbor had in mind from the beginning." 

O N HER OWN initiative. Ruby fabricated a holo- 
room that would admit only those living close at hand. 
Then she invited her neighbors to a Monday evening 
meeting. Almost everybody showed; where else did they 
have to be? But not Brenda. Since yesterday morning, the poet had 
steadfastly refused every one of their phone calls and e-mails, the same as 
she was ignoring the interview requests from every media outlet. Yet she 
remained inside her house. She had to. The dome was highest above her 
spruce woods, and the storm was squarely focused on her. 

"This is a willful and enormous mess," Ruby said, her voice tight and 
excited and very much scared. "What we need to do is decide what we're 
going to do. About Brenda, and about everything else, too." 

Maybe a hundred homes were represented. People who hadn't looked 
at each other twice in the last year were now sitting inside the illusionary 
room, speaking with quick careful voices, and listening too. They were 
every sort of person — professionals and investment-riders, retirees and 
tradespeople. Most were physically fit, and many enjoyed the winter 
sports, their basements and garages full of the very best equipment 
available from a modem sporting goods department. A small fleet of 
snowbuggies stood at the ready, and smart-skis for everyone, plus snow- 
shoes and self-heating clothes, shovels and snow-throwing machines, as 
well as a small hill's worth of salt. Power wasn't a worry; every house had 
its own fuel cell generator. But the cmshing, smothering weight of the 
snow scared everybody. What was essential had to be done first, and not 
everyone had the tools and backbone to help. Teams were created. Strong 
men and determined women dressed for the Arctic and stepped out into 
the impossible snow. GPS monitors let them navigate. They gathered 
what they could of their machinery and each other, and then working fast 
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and hard, one house at a time, the teams stripped the worst of the snow 
off the groaning roofs. 

By Tuesday morning, another two meters had fallen. But the houses 
were safe, at least for the time being. 

People rested until noon, eating like lumberjacks and managing little 
naps. Then the second part of the operation began. Dozens gathered at one 
of the main intersections — faceless, almost shapeless bodies wearing 
masks and stiff coats and heavy trousers and boots already half-filled with 
packed wet snow. Snowshoes were mandatory. Otherwise, their bodies 
would sink to the crotch, if not deeper. Only the voices betrayed who was 
who. One voice was easily recognized, asking everyone else, “Are we all 
here?" 

It was the old woman. Half a dozen burly men said, "You shouldn't 
be here. Ruby. What are you trying to do to yourself?" 

"First of all, this was my idea," she reminded them. "And second, the 
poet is my neighbor. How can I be anywhere else?" 

The sharp tone cut off any arguments. Besides, there wasn't time to 
spare. They had to do this hard thing as quickly as possible, and they had 
to leave themselves with enough energy and focus to return home 
afterward, then again, somehow scrape their roofs clean. 

"All right," their ringleader declared, waving a heavy mitten. "Let's 
do this!" 

The landscape had been made frighteningly simple, flat and gray- 
white and barely lit. Almost every landmark had been obscured, and new 
waves of snow were crashing down on them, choking off vision and 
muting every sound. At some ill-defined place, the group left the street 
behind. But no one was sure where that happened or where they had 
shuffled over the buried split-rail fence. Then the snow sprouted mounds 
and pillars and neat little pyramids. Under each was a spruce tree, its blue- 
green boughs twisted and smashed by the relentless mass, while draped 
over the half-crushed trees were the shreds of the canopy that had always 
kept the woods cool in summer, and safe. 

The smallest men broke the trail for the others. A two-hundred-meter 
walk absorbed most of an hour. Then the trees were behind them, and the 
little house revealed itself as a position on the GPS monitors and what 
looked like a small, very tidy igloo. The first shovel cut deep, finding snow 
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beneath the snow. They formed into a rough circle and began digging with 
hand shovels and mittens, and after forty minutes of intense labor, they 
had excavated a good-sized pit. Still, there wasn't any roof. A few 
mentioned what everyone was thinking, that the house had already 
collapsed under the full brunt of the storm. Regardless, work came to a 
standstill as everyone gasped and shook their aching arms, ate trail mix 
and drank from water bottles kept warm under their coats. A few listened 
to the news on satellite radio. This freak storm and their personal plight 
was the most important story in the world today. An army of soldiers and 
civilian workers was being mobilized on the edges of the disaster, but it 
might be too late. Every distant voice agreed that thousands of lives were 
in jeopardy, while pundits and legislators tried to outdo each other, 
describing the kinds of vengeance that would be necessary for a crime of 
these titanic proportions. 

The radios were silenced. 

Again, shovels were jabbed into the snow, and two minutes later, the 
blue-black solar tiles on the intact roof burst into view. 

A pair of diamond-bladed saws started to whine and slice. 

When the hole was large enough, a limber young man slipped into the 
dark attic. With a flashlight and some considerable experience in con- 
struction, he examined the trusses and floorboards. Then he popped back 
into view, shouting, "It's pretty close to busting, I think." 

"Can you hear anybody?" Ruby asked. 

"I don't hear much," he confessed. "Except the groaning boards, that 
is." 

The hole was widened. Saws and more tools were passed down, and 
then a woman and second man scrambled in after the first man. But they 
forgot the rope — a buckytube thread wrapped in nylon, suitable for a 
thousand different jobs. Ruby grabbed it up, and she slid into the attic with 
a spryness that startled everyone, including herself. 

"You need me, " she told the anonymous masked figures. Fiercely, she 
said, "I'm the only who's ever been inside this house." 

A lie, but nobody dared call her on it. 

They walked the length of the attic, feeling the house shake and moan 
around them. A fold-out ladder and hatch lay under the insulating aerogel. 
A simple latch was easily broken, and they climbed down to a darkened 
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hallway. No one was home, it seemed. They searched both bedrooms and 
the kitchen and the little living room, and finally, they found the stairs 
leading into the basement. 

A ruddy light burned somewhere below. 

The larger man went first, one hand holding a fire ax. Reaching the 
bottom of the stairs, he paused and blinked, and a moment later, as the 
wailing scream began, he dropped the ax, missing his own foot by nothing. 

A woman was screaming out in the gloom. 

The man cursed and grabbed up the ax again, holding it in a vaguely 
defensive stance. 

The scream became a choked little voice, and the voice chanted, "No, 
no, no, please." 

Ruby stepped past everyone. The basement was an elaborate work- 
room filled with bottled AIs and other simulation tools. She crossed it in 
a few strides, the rope still coiled in her hands, ready for every job. You 
could never tell when you might need to tie something up or secure it from 
falling. That's why she had brought the rope, and that's why she forgot 
about it now. She was staring at the poet, marveling at how tiny the 
woman seemed when she was lying on the floor, in a fetal pose, milky 
hands thrown over a face ripped by anguish and terror. "Just don't make 
me suffer too much," Brenda begged. "Have mercy. Kill the artist, but 
please... don't make it hurt too much...." 

The old woman stopped short, stunned now. 

Unknown to the intruders, half a dozen cameras were focused on 
them, piping images to Brenda's official holoroom. Two worlds were 
watching as Ruby stood above her neighbor. And then, finally, the wise old 
woman began to understand what this was about. 

She laughed, abruptly and with great sadness. 

What else could she do? 

Ruby giggled and sobbed and knelt on creaky knees. "This never had 
anything to do with poetry in the snow," she told Brenda. "That was just 
a convenient disguise, wasn't it? What you're doing here. ..it's some kind 
of foolish, contrived performance art. ..isn't that it...?" 

Her neighbor squirmed on the floor. 

"The fragility of art and genius. Is that what you hoped to show here? " 

Brenda gazed through her spidery fingers. 
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"Oh, you poor darling." Ruby dropped the rope and offered both 
hands, adding, "I feel so sorry for you, you know." 

"Don't you want to kill me?" Brenda asked. And then with an almost 
sorry tone, she added, "I'm attacking your city, your homes. I am a goddess 
with a cold rage. The Witch of Winter and Despair. Why even come here, 
if it wasn't to murder me?" 

Everybody was laughing now. 

"Honey," the old woman purred, a gray -black hand coming out of its 
mitten, touching the sharp white cheek. "You are very strange and probably 
mentally ill, and you aren't much of a poet, either. But really, even 
together, those still aren't good enough reasons to kill anybody." 


Yoon Ha Lee has contributed a handful of fantasy and sf stories to our pages, 
including “Counting the Shapes” and “Echoes Down an Endless Hall.” For the 
last year or two, the bulk of her creative efforts have been devoted to her young 
daughter, Arabelle, who at fourteen months seems to be trying to teach her 
parents ancient Hittite (with little success). Somehow Ms. Lee has found time 
recently to serve as an editor for The Internet Review of Science Fiction and to 
contribute poetry and fiction to Strange Horizons and Lenox Avenue. Her new 
story for us is a quietly elegant fantasy. 


Eating Hearts 

By Yoon Ha Lee 


T 


HEY TELL MANY STORIES 

in that land surrounded on three sides 
by ocean, sometimes of foxes with 
small sharp smiles, sometimes of rats 
wearing men's clothing. They tell stories of the magician whose tomb was 
found empty after his death and of bones that beg for proper burial. 
Sometimes they speak of their first human king, a son of heaven, and his 
mother, a bear who had become human by meditating in the deepest and 
most dreadful of caves. 

If they mention the bear's companion, it is to describe her pacing in 
the darkness, unable to sit still, then running out of the cave in shame, 
unable to become human. 


"It's about not seeing," Chuan explained to her just after he brought 
the meal to the table. "The perfect magician is all-blind, all-unknowing. 
No sound reaches a wall to wake an echo; no touch bridges distance." He 
leaned back against the wall where, Horanga imagined, the cloth of his 
shirt hung over the hollow curve of his back. He lived in a house in the 
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city, by the river, and long ago the sound of fish swimming endlessly in 
that river would have distracted her from her purpose. 

"Then what do you do in this house?" asked Horanga, looking not at 
his face or his hands, but at the plate between them. The plate was heaped 
with tender vegetables, slivers of rare meat, and sliced nuts; over the 
vegetables and meat and nuts, he had drizzled three different sauces in a 
tapestry of taste. 

"A perfect magician, I said." He smiled. 

It was important to understand exactly what Chuan, this latest maker 
of magic, said to her. To do that, Horanga had to ask insolent questions, 
which was easy because a woman who came alone to a man's house had 
no pretense of virtue. She had walked away from her mother's family long 
ago to seek magic, and since no one in her mother's family would 
acknowledge her, she sought the more interesting thing: magicians. She 
was a striking woman, tall like a tree in the moment before wind and snow 
bring it down, and she had long loose hair and lips on the verge of promises. 

Magicians were permitted their eccentricities and their dalliances. So 
Chuan had bought her new shoes, although she needed them not, and a 
new umbrella besides, and put a purse of his own coins into her hand, and 
invited her into his house. An old bargain. 

Horanga looked back up at Chuan's face by way of his poised hand and 
the lines of his arm. She had tasted delicacies from every province, and she 
understood the importance of this moment. As they ate, the two of them, 
neither looked away from the other. And as they set down their chopsticks 
after the last mouthful, Chuan said, "I am, of course, far from being a 
perfect magician." 

This disappointed her. "And why is that?" She knew the coquette's 
art of gazing down and to the side, of the hesitant touch, and disdained to 
use it. Such gestures belonged to younger women first of all and to women 
with shallower purposes most of all. A forthright gaze suited her better. 

"The near-perfect magician," he said, "desires a single thing only, 
when desire he must. He desires it so perfectly that nothing else exists, 
and this is the root that nourishes his magic-making. At other times, in 
other places, he may live as ordinary men do. But magic with nothing to 
distract it from its purpose — that is what he shapes." 

"So a perfect magician desires nothing," said Horanga, who believed 
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in stating things plainly. "And everything becomes possible as a solution 
to the desire he does not have." 

"That is it," said Chuan, and his sober tone pleased her. She had 
spoken with many a magician in her travels, and not all of them had taken 
her seriously. "You must have a philosophical turn of mind, to grasp it so 
quickly. Was it to learn magic that you came here?" 

"No," said Horanga with perfect honesty, and her gaze moved to the 
plates whence they had sated themselves. It was her turn to smile, and she 
averted her gaze to avoid alarming the man with what was in her eyes. "I 
am not interested in magic so much as I am interested in magicians." 

She spoke of a category rather than a particular, but he understood her 
well enough. 



NCE, A TIGER WATCHED outside a window, 
yearning after human skin and human manners, but 
knew no means of obtaining them except by eating 
human hearts. 


During the night, when half the moon hung low in the sky and its 
other half shone in fragments from the city's great river, Horanga said to 
the man beneath her, "For the desire that consumes your heart, O 
magician, what would you do?" 

Other men had answered this question amid silks, or satins, or furs. 
She was offended by furs, though she should not be. In any case, they had 
said the expected thing to a woman above them. Chuan pleased her by 
saying, albeit in a teasing, dream-laden voice, "Other than this? I might 
walk blindfolded during the darkest hours, with no star overhead, no path 
underfoot." 

It always came back to darkness above all other forms of deprivation. 
"Would you go into a cave, a place where no light has ever lived, and no 
wind has ever blown, and even the water has forgotten its wellspring?" 

Chuan reached up to stroke a lock of her hair that would otherwise 
have fallen upon his face. "A perfect magician would see no need, having 
mastered all distraction. He would also see no reason why not. But a near- 
perfect magician — why, yes." 

"Into a cave while you have only the scantest of provisions to sustain 
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you, and only a trickle of water?" Her voice grew lower, deeper, descend- 
ing. 

"Yes," he breathed, letting go of her hair. 

"Into a cave with no space to lie down, and scarcely enough room to 
turn around and around?" 

"Yes," he said again. 

"Into a cave where the seasons blur into one long languid chill, and 
nothing varies but the speed of your pulse?" 

"Yes." 



i 


TIGER CAN ONLY EAT so many hearts before 
they start to taste bitter, then sour, then like nothing at 
all. By that point, even a tiger's own heart, that rarest of 
delicacies, loses all savor. 

Our tiger, who once watched outside windows, is not incapable of 
learning this. 


Toward morning, when languor had fallen upon them and words 
returned, Chuan asked his own question. "You only ask about reasons to 
go into the cave and to stay there. Why not reasons to leave it?" 

"You are here, and not in a cave. I should think that the question 
answers itself." 

"And so it does," said the far-from-perfect magician. "How many 
hearts have you eaten, my dear?" 

"Too many," she said, indifferent to numbers, but honest in essence. 

"Were they all magicians' hearts?" 

"Only later," Horanga said, unsurprised by his astuteness. He was a 
magician, after all. 

"If you are waiting for a perfect magician," Chuan said, "you are 
looking for the wrong thing. You have a mantle of hair wholly black and 
you walk upon two legs. You did the better thing by refusing to let the cave 
consume you, long ago. You wanted to be something other than virtuous, 
which is to say, you wanted freedom. And you have it, which is one thing 
more than the mother of that long-ago king ever had." 

"It is kind of you to say so," Horanga murmured. "But only humans 
become perfect magicians through their desire, because they need not 
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become human first. I have discovered no tvay to eat hearts, of magicians 
or otherwise, while leaving them intact. I am willing to be enlightened if 
it does not require sitting still in meditation to find out." 

"Nonsense," said Chuan, and took her hand, which had strong, 
slender fingers and fingernails that were merely fingernails. "About 
eating hearts, I mean." 

Horanga gazed at him in astonishment. 

"I have spent this last night demonstrating how to consume a heart 
while leaving it intact, as have you," said Chuan. "And it seemed to me 
that you were quite awake for it. Or do you, in the perfection of your desire, 
have no heart left for me to consume?" 

They tell many stories in that land surrounded on three sides by 
ocean, sometimes of foxes with small sharp smiles, sometimes of rats 
wearing men's clothing. They tell stories of the magician whose tomb was 
found empty after his death and of bones that beg for proper burial. 
Sometimes they speak of their first human king, a son of heaven, and his 
mother, a bear who had become human by meditating in the deepest and 
most dreadful of caves. 

If they mention the bear's companion, it is to describe her pacing in 
the darkness, unahle to sit still, then running out of the cave in shame, 
unahle to become human. 

But the children of tigers, who are sometimes also the children of 
men, tell a different story. 



— Pot the tigers in my family. 
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books. His latest story ventures into the realm of nightmares with a contemporary 
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forgotten. 



By David Gerrold 




A 


FTER THE ACCIDENT, 



Annie was all I had left. She had a 
limp, she had a scar down the right 
side of her face that her hair 


couldn't quite cover, and sometimes she had a look in her eyes that 
worried me — not quite frightened, resigned. 

Six-year-old girls were supposed to be happy spring butterflies, bounc- 
ing from one bright-colored moment to the next. But the giggles of the 
season were silent. Annie sat alone in her room, holding her doll, the one 
with the smashed face, and stared at the wall. Not even out the window. 

The doctors said she needed time, that was all. She'd been through a 
lot, and she still missed her mother — but she'd come back to life 
eventually. When she was ready. 

But nobody's ever ready for anything. I knew that. I wasn't ready to be 
a widower at thirty-three. 

I sat down next to Annie and put my arm around her shoulders. She 
didn't resist, but neither did she relax. She let me pull her close, but she 
was still a little zombie. I leaned over and sniffed her hair, kissed the top 
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of her head, and whispered into her ear, "Have I told you today how much 
I love you?" She didn't respond. 

Out of frustration, as much as anything else, I scooped her up and held 
her on my lap, hugged her close. "You're my favorite kid in the whole wide 
world and that's never going to change." I stroked her hair. "Listen to me, 
sweetheart. I know it hurts. I miss her too. But maybe we can help each 
other. You know how I come in here and talk to you about what I'm 
feeling? Well, maybe sometimes if you wanted to talk to me, maybe you 
could do that and maybe that would help a little bit. What do you think? " 

Not even a nod. I knew she heard me, but when she got like this, she 
seemed unreachable. Words like traumatized and catatonic and with- 
drawn all flashed through my head, but I hated those words — because the 
way that people used them, they stopped being descriptions, they became 
explanations. They turned into life sentences. 

"Okay, sweetheart. I'm not going to force you. When you're ready, 
you come see me, okay? Just say 'okay.' Okay?" 

"Okay," she whispered. And that was enough. Not quite a break- 
through, but certainly the possibility of one. 

"I'm going to go make dinner now. Let's have something special. Just 
for us. What would you like? I'll make your favorite." 

"Pancakes." 

"Pancakes for dinner? Okay, that sounds fun. And bacon too? Will 
you come help?" 

In this case, help meant sitting silently on her chair while I flipped 
pancakes on the griddle. When I put the plate in front of her, she made no 
move to eat. "Didn't I do them right?" 

"Daddy, I'm scared." 

"Of my pancakes?" 

"No. Don't be silly." 

"Okay." At least she was talking. "What are you scared of?" 

"Going to sleep." 

"Going to sleep?" 

"I'm afraid...! won't wake up." 

My first instinct was to say, "That's silly. Everybody wakes up." But 
I stopped myself in time, because that wasn't true. We both knew that. So 
instead, I just nodded knowingly. "Yeah, that is scary." I had a dozen 
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questions I wanted to ask, but I didn't want to push too hard. It was more 
important that she knew it was safe to talk. 

I reaehed over and began cutting her pancakes for her. She could do it, 
but before the accident she had always asked me to. She used to say "I like 
the way you do it. Daddy." But today, she pushed my hands away and said, 
"I'll do it myself." 

"Okay." I sat down opposite her and husied myself with my own 
plate. I wasn't very hungry, but I went through the motions anyway, 
waiting for her to go on. 

"There's this thing in my dream," she said very matter-of-factly. 

"What kind of thing? " 

"I don't know. It's too dark and fuzzy to see. It's all flickery. It comes 
from underneath." 

"Underneath?" 

"Uh-uh. Underneath." 

"Underneath what?" 

"Underneath everything." 

"Okay. What does it do?" 

"Nothing." 

"Nothing?" Very carefully, not wanting to put her off, I said, "I don't 
know, Annie. That doesn't sound very scary to me." 

"Well, it is." 

"Why?" 

"Because it's there." She pushed a piece of pancake around on her 
plate, mopping up syrup. She still hadn't eaten a bite. "It's even there in 
the daytime. Only I can't see it, because it's always behind me." 

"Now, that sounds scary." 

"It is." 

"Mmm," I said. "We're definitely going to have to do something 
about this." 

"You can't." 

"I can't?" 

"No." 

"Why not?" 

"Because it's from underneath." 

"I see. That is serious. Tell me, who's bigger? You or it?" 
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She didn't answer. 

"I'll bet I'm bigger...." 

Still no reply. 

"Well, certainly the two of us together are big enough." 

This wasn't going anywhere. Td have to try something else. How do 
you fight magical thinking? With stronger magic. 

"I know what'll work." 

She looked up at me. "What?" 

"A dreamcatcher." 

"What's a dreamcatcher?" 

"fust what it sounds like. Take a bite of that pancake and I'll tell you 
more." 

She did and I did. I didn't remember everything, so I made up what I 
didn't know. "A dreamcatcher is like a net for your dreams. You hang it 
over your bed and it catches all your bad dreams. Like a spaghetti strainer. 
And when it's full, you throw it out and make a new one." 

Annie looked skeptical. 

"It's an old Indian trick. I learned it from an old Indian. We'll make a 
dreamcatcher as soon as you finish dinner. We'll need some yam and some 
feathers and maybe some sequins too. We'll look in Mommy's sewing 
box — " Oops. For a moment, she was almost interested, but as soon as I 
said Mommy, Annie shut down again. If only I hadn't opened my big 
mouth. If only. 

If only I hadn't tried to make the light — 

I got up and went to the sink. I started scmbbing the griddle in fast 
ferocious movements, furious at myself for having a big mouth, for being 
stupid, for everything. 

"That's okay. Daddy. We can still do it. Mommy won't mind." 

I stopped myself. I nodded curtly. Maybe Annie wasn't the only one 
who needed strong magic. 

Annie picked out her favorite colors of yam, and I found some dowels 
in the garage, left over from my kite-building period. We tied three of the 
dowels together to make a triangle, then stmng a clumsy webwork of 
braided yarn and plastic beads across the center. We pulled bright-colored 
feathers out of Mommy's Halloween boa, it was always shedding anyway, 
and tied them in rainbow blossoms to each comer. We hung more feathers 
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and beads from the bottom. Then we said some magic words over it and 
hung it on the wail over Annie's bed. "There. That'll catch all your bad 
dreams. Or my name isn't Mortimer Chuzzlefinger." 

"Da-addy!" I hadn't heard that pronunciation in a while, with all the 
extra syllables. I hadn't realized how much I'd missed it. 

"Oh, I forgot. My name isn’t Mortimer Chuzzlefinger. But don't 
worry about it. This will still catch all your bad dreams. Snout's Honor. 
Now go brush your teeth and put on your nightie." 

Annie went without argument. She didn't bounce, she limped. She 
had turned into a serious little soul. I missed my little girl, the one who 
giggled. I wondered if I'd ever hear her laugh again. I tucked her into bed 
and hugged her tightly. She accepted it, she even hugged back, but there 
was still something missing. 

The difference between human beings and coyotes is that when the 
Acme Rocket-Launcher blows up in the coyote's face, he doesn't lose 
heart. He just goes back to the Acme catalog and orders something else. 
Human beings never recover from that first awful explosion. We might 
not walk around with our hair sticking out in charred frizzles and a 
scorched look of stunned amazement, but we never really regain our trust 
in a safe and orderly universe either. Once suspicious, we remain suspi- 
cious. That's what murders childhood innocence. 

I looked in on Annie several times that night. She appeared to be 
sleeping soundly. The dreamcatcher was on the wall over her headboard 
where we'd carefully hung it. When she was little, I used to sit and watch 
her sleep, amazed that any little human being could be so beautiful, even 
more amazed that I could be so totally committed to protecting her from 
harm. I'd always thought of myself as self-involved to the point of 
selfishness, but having Annie in my life showed me otherwise. All I could 
think about was her smile, the trusting way she slipped her hand into 
mine, the giggles and laughter. Everything else was... just stuff. I finally 
went to bed, hopeful that maybe the dreamcatcher was a way to start 
again. 

But early the next morning, even before the sun was up, she came to 
me crying. "Daddy, the dreamcatcher didn't work — " 

I followed her back to her room, where she pointed at the wall. Our 
carefully constructed webwork had been shredded. The dowels were 
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broken and the netting we'd strung had been pulled apart. For a moment, 
I had the distinct impression that something had fought its way out. I 
started to say, "Why did you break it — ?" then stopped myself. This 
wasn't the time for accusations. I scooped her up instead, hugged her, 
stroked her hair, and whispered, "Wow. That was some bad dream. We're 
going to need a bigger dreamcatcher." She just held on tight and wouldn't 
look. 

Later, after she was dressed, after she had gone outside to sit under the 
tree to talk with her stuffed penguin, I took the shredded construction off 
the wall and examined it. The feathers we'd tied to the corners were all 
chewed, but not soggy-chewed like a child might do — ragged-chewed as 
if by the teeth of rats. The dowels too had the same tiny teeth marks. The 
yarn we'd tied and strung to make a dream-net had been stretched and 
pulled apart. And for a moment, I wondered if this might be something 
more than just a child's had dreams. I even pulled her bed away from the 
wall and went looking for holes in the baseboard. Nothing. Nothing at all. 

I tossed the shredded dreamcatcher into the trash, where Annie 
wouldn't see it, and wondered if I should make another one. But why 
would Annie rip it apart? Some deeper, darker thing we hadn't gotten to 
yet? All I could do was guess. 

After a while, I went out to the garage. We had three old tennis rackets 
that we'd bought at a yard sale for five dollars. I had some metal rods and 
some nylon fishing line, an old bicycle wheel, and even some piano wire. 
I could make an industrial strength dreamcatcher, one she couldn't 
destroy. Maybe I could show her that Daddy was still bigger and stronger 
than the worst bad dreams she could imagine. That might work. 

With the garage door open, I could keep an eye on her while I worked. 
I started with the three tennis rackets. I used the piano wire to tie them 
together, with their heads at the center and the handles sticking out at 
angles, and sprayed the whole affair with shiny hlack enamel. After they 
dried, I attached this construction to the bicycle wheel. Now it needed 
some decoration. 

I found what was left of an old kite, a nine-foot-long strip of silver 
mylar that rippled in the sun; I cut it into ribbons, twisted the ribbons into 
twirls and wound it around the rim and the spokes of the bicycle wheel. 
I burrowed into the Christmas decorations and found a box of tinsel and 
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another box of silvery snowflake ornaments. I stapled the tinsel to the 
handles of the tennis rackets, and attached the snowflakes to the nylon 
webbing at the sweet spot. When I was done, the whole thing was a pretty 
ghastly affair — but enormously sturdy,- you could carry a bowling ball on 
it. It was a very serious-looking dreamcatcher. 

When I called Annie to the garage to see the new dreamcatcher, she 
stared at it with an appraiser's eye. Finally, she said, "Okay." But it wasn't 
a signal of affirmation, it was an "okay" of resignation. Yesterday, she had 
been hopeful, willing to believe. After last night, she was neither. 

All right, I had to think about this. Building the second dreamcatcher 
had been useful. It was something to do with my hands, something to 
distract me while my subconscious chewed over the real problem — 
Annie's belief that there was something underneath that wanted to get to 
her. I remembered the chapters about "magical thinking." Annie needed 
to believe in something stronger. We all did. That was the essential part 
of being human. So after dinner, we hung up the dreamcatcher and lit a 
pink candle and waved feather dusters at it and said some magical words 
— "By the power of Great Ghu, the God of the Ceiling, let this dreamcatcher 
be a barrier to all and everything that wishes harm to this household and 
all who live here." — but Annie's dispirited "okay" reduced the whole 
thing to a silly performance. If she didn't believe, it wouldn't work. She 
was at that age where children start to give up belief. So who knew? 

"Daddy?" 

"Yes, sweetheart?" 

"Will you sleep with me tonight? Mommy always slept with me 
when I had bad dreams." 

I hesitated — remembering everything Dear Abby always said about 
parents sleeping with children — but this was Annie and this was serious 
medicine, so I said, "Of course, I will." 

I tucked her in carefully, then lay down next to her on top of the 
covers. She snuggled up next to me, pressing her back against my side. She 
was asleep almost immediately. That was a relief; neither one of us had 
been sleeping all that well. Not since the accident. The endless cycling of 
memory had become a chronic pummeling. There was no peace. The 
slightest noise or irritation and I'd be up. The one person I most needed to 
talk to was the person who wasn't here. Maybe that was what Annie was 
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feeling. But for just this little moment, maybe we could almost pretend 
that everything was going to be all right. Except I knew better. 

The limp, the scar — when Annie was a teenager, these would be 
almost impenetrable barriers between her and everybody else. These 
things would set her apart from the world of normal girls. Girls used gossip 
and manipulation for bullying — little games when they were little, 
horrendous games when they grew bigger. Sometimes, in the way they 
interacted, you could see them training to be future harpies, honing the 
pernicious skills of ripping out the hearts of the innocent. Annie was 
already self-conscious about her wounds,- her teen years would be hell. I'd 
asked about cosmetic surgery, physical therapy, orthopedic repair, but the 
doctors said there wasn't a lot they could do now, maybe later. But later 
might be too late. Her spirit was crippled too. 

Eventually, I fell into an uneasy sleep, a swirl of disturbing dreams. 
Urgent dreams. I had to hide. I had to find a safe place, the safest. I hurried 
downstairs, down an escalator, down and down — at the bottom, I rushed 
around a corner, around a comer, ducked under the angle of the rolling 
stairs, down again, through a narrow hallway and down the cramped 
emergency stairs, into the cluttered basement, where I ducked behind 
some boxes — I found a tiny opening, a vent; no, not even that, just a 
narrow nook underneath the floorboards, I crawled sideways around an 
impossible angle, down into a deeper space, dark and bottomless, I 
climbed down the metal ladder, down and down, always downward, until 
I found the hatch into the pipes below the city — I padded through the 
dank underbelly of the world, sloshing through tubes illuminated by 
phantom iridescence, climbing into narrower and narrower pipes, until I 
found another ladder down, this one leading to ancient stone tunnels, 
maybe catacombs, I couldn't tell, except after a while, the walls were 
pulsing, lined with throbbing purple veins and bulbous growths, and 
farther down, cracks appeared in the walls, glowing red as embers, it was 
warm here, too warm, uncomfortably hot, molten lava seeping up through 
the floor, the edges of the rocky crast were limned with flame, I had to 
jump across the bubbling pits, bottomless chasms too, had I come so far 
that I would never find my way back? I knew this place. There was 
something here. Behind me. I turned around and — 

Woke up with a startled grunt. My heart pounding. 
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I fumbled around for my flashlight, the big heavy one filled with a 
half-dozen D-cells. Held overhand, it could be used as a club. If necessary. 
I'd put it on the nightstand next to Annie's bed so she could look to see 
that there were no monsters in the dark. I clicked it on myself. Yes, there 
were no monsters. I was actually relieved. 

Padded off to the bathroom, fever dreams still resonant. Checked the 
thermostat. Opened the front door and sniffed the night. Thought about 
going to my own bed. Thought about a lot of things. Three o'clock in the 
morning thoughts. All the way down to the bottom one — why does the 
universe even exist? Why is there something instead of nothing? 

I went to the kitchen and poured myself the last of the coffee, still 
sitting cold in the carafe; gave it a short ride in the microwave, then 
returned to Annie's room. I stood in the doorway, sipping half-heartedly 
at the bitter brew until it was cold and tasteless. I didn't want to get back 
into her bed. It was uncomfortable. But I didn't want to leave her alone 
either. 

We had a big overstuffed chair in the den. I'd fallen asleep in it more 
than once, usually during some made-for-TV movie on the Lifetime 
channel. I pushed the chair into Annie's room, grabbed a pillow and a 
comforter, and made myself as comfortable as I could. I moved as quietly 
as I could through the darkness. I wasn't planning on staying up all night, 
watching, but if anything made a sound. I'd be right here. Just before 
settling in, I flicked on the flashlight, one last time, just to check, I don't 
know what made me do it — 

— stopped. And stared. Above Annie's bed. My carefully constructed 
industrial-strength dreamcatcher had been chewed to bits, as if something 
with metal teeth had gnawed its way out. I lifted it off the hook on the 
wall, astonished and shaking my head and for the first time, honestly 
worried. Even a little scared. 

Carried it into the kitchen and laid it on the counter. The fluorescent 
lights flickered on, momentarily dazzling me. What the bloody hell — ? 
The bicycle spokes were pulled every which way, the rim of the wheel was 
bent; the nylon webbing of the tennis rackets was unstrung, with bent and 
broken strands pointing out at odd angles. It looked as if someone or 
something had deliberately picked it apart. 

All right, there had to be a rational explanation. Maybe it was the 
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tension of the wires, maybe I'd strung the whole thing so tight it had 
unraveled in the middle of the night. Except I hadn't heard a sound. My 
sleep had been so uncertain these past few weeks, even the slightest rustle 
was enough to bring me bolt upright in bed. I couldn't imagine this thing 
twanging apart above my head without my hearing something. Unless I'd 
been so tired, so exhausted, so lost in sleep, so down in the dream — could 
the sound of this thing pulling itself apart have triggered my dreams of 
descent — ? UndeineatM 

No. I wasn't ready to go there yet. I'd read articles about "unexplain- 
able" phenomena that occurred at the nexus of standing waves — electri- 
cal, radio, sonic, whatever. Maybe this was like the guy who could hear the 
six o'clock news on his fillings? Yes, he had voices in his head, but it was 
only the local Ted Baxter. I tried to remember what I'd read about counter- 
measures. Put a large bowl of water next to an open window. Hang tinfoil 
strips. Rearrange the furniture. Install a ground wire. It all sounded like 
more dreamcatcher stuff. Just another belief system. 

I wasn't going to figure it out tonight. I went back to Annie's room and 
plopped down next to her again. She snuggled into my arm and two blinks 
later, sunlight was streaming in through the window, illuminating the 
dust motes like bars of blue silver. I glanced over, saw she was sleeping 
peacefully, so I eased myself out of bed and went into the kitchen to start 
breakfast. 

Eventually, Annie wandered in, still rubbing her eyes. 

"Mow'd you sleep, sweetheart?" 

"Okay, I guess." 

"No bad dreams?" 

"Uh-uh." And then she said, perceptively. "You had the bad dream for 
me, didn't you?" 

"Yeah, I guess I did." 

"Was it as bad as I said?" 

I nodded. "Yeah, I can see why you were scared." 

She glanced at the broken dreamcatcher. "That didn't work, did it?" 

"I guess not." I started flipping pancakes. "We'll have to figure out 
something else." 

We spent the day running errands, dropping things off, picking things 
up, maintaining all the separate machineries of suburbia. Annie didn't 
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fuss; she held my hand and stayed close. I wished there was something I 
could do for her, some way I could pull her out of the shell she was building 
— something to distract her from her morbid fantasies of underneath. 

A thought had been gnawing at me all morning. Annie was lonely. 
That's all. She had no one to belong to anymore. No one to trust. And no 
matter how hard I tried, I couldn't break through to her; there was a part 
of her she was going to keep to herself now. 

Inevitably, she pulled me over to the pet store window. She always 
liked looking at the puppies. So did I — except while she was fussing about 
each little cute furry personality, I was feeling sorry for them, locked in 
those enclosures, those cages, like pieces of merchandise, unable to get 
out, unable to run and play and bark. 

And always, the inevitable question, "Daddy, can we get a puppy? 
Puh-leeeeese? Look, this one's only sixty dollars." 

I peered close. Only sixty dollars for twenty-four months. "Uh-uh, 
sweetheart. Not one of these." 

"Why not — ?" 

"Um, because — " Why notl " — because, these aren't good watch- 
dogs." 

"Why do we need a watchdog — ?" 

"Because I can't sleep with you every night. We need a special kind of 
watchdog — a dream watchdog. A little pooch to snuggle up next to you 
and not let any bad dreams get in. Just like I did." 

"Oh." She considered it. I could see her turning the thought over in 
her head. "Well, where do we get a dream watchdog?" 

"Mmm, well, I dunno. ..." I was barely a half-step ahead of her. We had 
been talking about a puppy, maybe for Christmas, but what with one thing 
and another, including a new baby on the way — we'd decided to wait a 
year, until Annie was bigger. Now, however, maybe a dog was just the 
right thing. 

"I know — let's go to the animal shelter. I'll bet they have good dream 
dogs there . " Annie grabbed my hand and started pulling. I let myself be led 
back toward the parking lot. By the time we got to the car, Annie was 
already making plans for her pound-puppy. "I'll give him my blue blanket , 
okay? And he'll sleep on my bed with me, okay? And I'll call him — um, 
what's a good name for a dream watchdog. Daddy?" 
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"Well, it's been my experience that you have to live with a dog for 
three days, and at the end of three days, you'll know what his name is." 

She nodded. "That sounds good." 

The animal shelter is a depressing place. It's clean, the dogs are all 
well-cared for, the staff is friendly and helpful — but you know, going in, 
that there aren't enough homes for all these imploring hopeful faces. Only 
the young ones, the cute ones, the healthy ones are likely to find homes 
where they'll be loved. Annie limped in behind me and I realized again 
that she was no longer one of the cute or healthy ones. People would look 
at her, and then to me, and I could see the flicker of pity behind their eyes 
— that poor man, having that poor disfigured child. 

The puppy cages were closest to the entrance. There weren't many to 
choose from. A scruffy and scraggly-looking lot. Except — 

"Daddy, how about this one?" 

"He's awfully small — " 

"Oh, no — he's just the right size." 

The card on the cage said he was a gray terrier-poodle mix, eight 
months old. To my eyes, he looked like he was half poodle, half opportun- 
ist; but his tail was bobbed. That indicated breeding, perhaps for show. 
Silvery fur, darker on top; not quite curly — kinky. He was all dreadlocks. 
He needed grooming. I didn't think there was very much dog inside all that 
fur, but he had bright attentive eyes. He watched us both, his gaze flicking 
back and forth between Annie and myself, then finally fixing on her as the 
most likely mark. He stood up, putting his paws against the bars, and tried 
to shove his tiny muzzle through, his tongue already licking toward 
Annie's fingers. She held out her hand the way I'd showed her, the back 
of the hand so the dog could sniff without being able to nip. He skipped the 
sniff, went right for the lick — this little pooch was people-friendly. More 
than that, he was desperate to be let out of this cage. 

Without asking, I knew his backstory. It was a familiar one. This was 
last year's Christmas present to somebody, maybe somebody's child — 
and now they'd gotten tired of it, and so they discarded it, tossing it away 
as if it had no feelings of its own. This frantic little hairball had invested 
his whole being-ness into belonging to someone who couldn't be bothered 
to repay loyalty in kind. He had to be feeling confusion and hurt and fear. 
I hunched down on my knees and offered my own hand. "What do you 
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think, little guy? Do you think you can stand guard over my Annie here 
and keep her safe from had dreams?" It was an awfully big responsibility 
for such a little dog. He couldn't have weighed very much. Six, maybe 
seven pounds. I wondered if he was too small, if he'd be a yappy little 
nuisance; was that why he'd been abandoned to the system? 

But there's this about dogs. When you look into their eyes, if all you 
see is a dog, then it's just a dog; but if you see a little furry person there, 
then he's part of your family, take him home. I wasn't sure about this guy, 
yet — but there was something very alive and real behind those eyes. "Do 
you like this one, Annie?" 

"Oh, yes. Daddy. Very much." And then, she stopped herself. "Will 
he be a good dream dog?" 

"Well — he's a terrier. And terriers are good at catching rats. So he 
should be a good watchdog for bad dreams. Let's go see if we can adopt him." 

There was a lot of paperwork, more than I expected, and it took a 
while. Annie quickly grew impatient, which under other circumstances 
would have annoyed me, but I was secretly pleased to see her so excited, 
so I told her to go wait by the cage and keep her new puppy company, so 
he'd have a chance to get to know her. "Talk to him and let him know 
we're paying his bail. " She didn't get the joke, but that was okay, she went 
anyway. 

By the time I finished, Annie was sitting on the floor in front of the 
cage with the puppy happily curled in her lap. A thoughtful attendant had 
arranged it. "His name is Chester," she announced. 

"Chester, huh — ? " The Little guy's ears pricked up and he cocked his 
head at me. 

"See? He already knows his name. Are we done? Can we take Chester 
home now? " 

"Sure, we can." I reached out and let the little guy sniff my hand. He 
licked my fingers happily. Hell, if I'd been locked up in one of these cages, 
I'd have licked a few fingers to be let out too. 

On the way home, we stopped at the local Petco for dog food, pet 
bowls, a collar, a wire brush, shampoo, flea and tick treatment, a nametag, 
a chew bone, a couple of small squeaky toys, a box of dog cookies, and a 
pet bed — a blue velvet pillow, impossibly decadent. "But he won't need 
his own bed. Daddy — he's going to sleep with me." 
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"Yes, sweetheart, but he still needs a bed of his own for his afternoon 
nap. Dogs like to have their own special places, just like people." The total 
bill was over one hundred and fifty dollars, and we still weren't through. 
We still had to have doggie shots. 

Annie spent the rest of the day showing Chester around the house and 
the yard, carefully explaining everything to him. "This comer of the back 
yard, this is where you poop. This is the kitchen, this is where we'll feed 
you dinner. This is my room, this is your bed here — " Chester dutifully 
sniffed the blue velvet pillow, then lay down in the center, as if to 
demonstrate he understood that this bed was his. 

"But at nighttime, you'll sleep over here with me, Chester." Annie 
scooped him up and put him on her own bed. Chester repeated his 
performance, carefully sniffing the blanket and pillows, finally settling 
himself in the most comfortable place to curl up for a nap — right between 
Annie's two favorite stuffed toys, a pink teddy bear and a big blue bunny. 
"Daddy, look! Chester likes my bed." 

"I'm sure. It's the nicest bed in the whole house." I was beginning to 
have concerns that Annie was going to smother Chester with affection, 
that she saw him as a toy, a living teddy bear that she could cuddle forever. 
But if Chester was a normal terrier, he'd set his own mles soon enough. 

Very quickly, Chester revealed his own distinct personality. He 
didn't like to play tug of war, not even with a clean sock toy — actively 
disinterested. He preferred to play chase-the-squeaky. And sometimes 
roll-on-your-back-and-bite-the-squeaky. And most often, toss-the-squeaky- 
at-your-feet. When he got tired of that game, he did laps from the kitchen 
to the dining room to the living room, down the hall to Annie's bedroom, 
then back again to the living room, through the dining room, and 
skittering across the kitchen floor to a hairpin turn at the washing 
machine to do it all again. Annie laughed out loud, the first time since the 
accident. This had been a good decision. 

Later, I tucked Annie and Chester into bed together. He snuggled in 
like a happy little lump. Annie petted him and whispered something in his 
ear, something about being a good guard dog against bad dreams. He licked 
her face, as if in happy agreement. 

A half hour later, I peeked in on the two of them. Both were asleep, but 
Chester had quietly gotten down off Annie's bed and gone to his own 
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pillow in the comer. I scooped him up — he didn't protest, he almost didn't 
even wake up, most puppies are that pliable — and put him down next to 
Annie again, a furry little comma. Still asleep, he stretched his legs out 
briefly, then relaxed again. 

I puttered around for an hour, cleaning the kitchen, straightening up 
the living room, glancing into my office, wondering if I should try to get 
some work done, then finally, feeling like nothing in particular, I gave up. 
Just before heading off to my own bed, I checked in on Annie one more 
time. Chester was back on his velvet pillow. Once more, I scooped him up 
and put him down next to Annie. He trembled slightly, an odd reaction, 
then relaxed back into a deep sleep. 

Annie woke me up, crying. "Daddy, there's something wrong with 
Chester!" 

I glanced blearily at the clock — it was legally morning. Somewhere. 
I rolled out of bed with a sinking feeling and followed Annie back to her 
room. 

Chester was lying on the bed, trembling, whimpering. When I put my 
hand on his side, he flinched and yelped — but he didn't lift his head. I 
scooped him up and held him gently in my arms — he screamed, a strange 
sound for such a small animal, breathless wails of panic. I slid my palm 
around his narrow chest, feeling for a heartbeat. It felt too fast for me, but 
small animals have very rapid heartbeats and I'm no vet. I had no idea if 
this was normal . He shivered in my grasp — not the nervous shivering that 
small dogs are prone to, this was something else. 

Annie watched us both, wide-eyed and too afraid to speak. I continued 
to hold the little pooch against my chest, lowered my face to the top of his 
head and began whispering. "It's all right, guy. You're a good boy. 
Everything's ail right." He stopped crying, but he continued to tremble. 

"Is he going to be all right?" 

"I think so. He's just scared — " 

Abruptly, I remembered something from a dozen years ago — another 
terrier, a short-haired sweetheart named Biscuit, as tan as a perfect 
pancake; when she put her ears up, she looked like Anubis. She loved 
people, she loved to play, and she was apparently fearless. I'd take her with 
me on walks to the store and back. When we turned onto our block. I'd 
take her off the leash so she could run free all the way home. She bounced 
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with excitement. Except one time — she hadn't gotten more than a few 
bounces ahead when two huge German shepherds dashed out from behind 
a hedge. One of them grabbed her firmly by the neck; the German 
shepherds were young, barely a year old, just big overgrown pups, and they 
had come running out to play, except they were used to playing rough and 
Biscuit hadn't seen them coming, she was caught by surprise. If an eagle 
had swept down from the sky and plucked her away, she couldn't have 
been more frightened. She let out a wail of panic like nothing I'd ever heard 
before. It turned into a series of long hurtful cries. The German shepherds 
backed away, startled, and I scooped up Biscuit so fast she didn't even 
realize it was me — she just kept on crying, trembling in panic. "All right, 
all right. It's okay. " I looked her over carefully. Her fur was ruffled, but she 
hadn't been bitten — just grabbed hard. I held her close and tried to 
comfort her all the way home, but she wouldn't let me put her down. She 
was terrified. And when we did get home, she ran for her bed and stayed 
there until the following morning. 

But that had been a tangible event — Biscuit had been grabbed by a 
much larger, momentarily ferocious animal that had leapt out of nowhere 
and ambushed her. This was. . .1 didn't know what it was. Why was Chester 
crying? I'd seen dogs dreaming before, even having bad dreams — two or 
three short whimpers, maybe some leg motion, and then the moment was 
past. But this — Chester was behaving as if he'd been in a fight, grabbed 
and shaken and hurled against a wall. 

I looked to Annie. The first question that came to mind was the one 
I didn't dare ask. Did you do something, Anniel And if I did ask it, I 
wouldn't get an honest answer. "Did you see anything, Annie?" 

She shook her head. 

"You didn't roll over on him by accident or bump him, did you?" 

"Nuh-uh. He just started crying all of a sudden. He woke me up." And 
then she added, "Chester was having my dream. He was barking and 
growling at the underneath. But I wasn't scared, because Chester was 
protecting me, just like you said he would. And then — it — it — and he 
screamed and I woke up and he was — he was like that, and I came to get 
you. Is he going to be all right. Daddy?" 

Chester was calming down. He'd stopped crying, stopped whimper- 
ing, and his trembling had ebbed to periodic spasms — short, intense 
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bursts; normal for a small excitable dog, but something had freaked this 
dog, that was certain. I started to put him back down on the hed, hut as I 
lowered him, he went rigid and resistant; instead, I carried him over to the 
corner and settled him down on his own pillow. He sat trembling, eyes 
wide, staring up at me. 

"All right, let's get dressed. We'll take him to the doctor. He needs his 
shots anyway." At first. I'd wondered if perhaps Chester had been bitten by 
a spider or stung byabee;butifhehad, he would have gone into shock by no w. 

Chester didn't want to stay in Annie's room. He followed me back to 
my bedroom and stayed close to me while I pulled on my pants and an old 
sweatshirt. Then he followed me to the kitchen and stayed close under- 
foot while I made a fresh pot of coffee. Annie fixed herself a howl of 
Cheerios, but barely touched it. 

The vet's office didn't open until nine, but I knew the staff was there 
at seven to take care of the in-patients. I called ahead, and we pulled into 
the parking lot the same time as Dr. Brovra. He took Chester from Annie's 
arms and squinted as he held him aloft. "Looks like a dog, " he said. "Only 
smaller. Did you get him in a Happy Meal?" 

Michael Brown was an old friend; we followed him inside. He put 
Chester on the table and listened to his heart, peeked into his ears, and 
even took a blood sample. He fingered Chester's bobbed tail and said, 
"He's probably had all his shots, hut let's not take any chances. I'll give 
him boosters." 

"But what about his bad dream — ?" Annie asked. 

Michael Brown looked to me. I gave him the short version. Annie 
added, "Chester is my dream watchdog." 

"A dream watchdog, eh? Any other symptoms?" 

I shook my head. "No. fust the crying and the trembling." 

"Any vomiting?" 

"I didn't see any." 

"Diarrhea?" 

"No. Nothing." A thought occurred to me. "Could it have been a 
seizure?" 

"Not from what you describe. It sounds like he had a bad dream." Dr. 
Brown peered into Chester's face again, then rubbed his head affection- 
ately. "You look fine to me." 
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I wasn't satisfied. "A bad dream? That bad? Can dogs have panic 
attacks?" 

Dr. Brown shrugged. "Dunno. It was his first night in a strange place. 
You don't know what he might have been through before you got him. He 
doesn't look abused, but it's possible he heard a sound that reactivated a 
very bad memory. It happens to people, it happens to animals. Have you 
ever seen a St. Bernard scared of lightning?" 

"No." 

"Not a lot of fun." He handed Chester to me. "Take him home. Let 
him rest in a quiet dark comer. Keep an eye on him. Call me if anything 
changes, but he should be all right." 

Logically, I knew there had to be a rational explanation for all of this. 
But the sequence of illogical events argued for a more compelling and 
mysterious pattern — and whether there was logic or not was ultimately 
irrelevant, because Annie believed in the logic of her dreams. 

And so did 1. In the cold yellow light of the afternoon, all bad dreams 
seem silly. But I could still feel the troubled resonance of my own 
downward journey. I spent the afternoon prowling through my files on 
phobias, panic attacks, unreasonable fears — and successful counter- 
therapies as well. There wasn't much here that I didn't already know. 
Most of it boiled down to "don't invest any more energy into the fear; that 
only makes it larger." 

That meant no more dreamcatchers, magic spells, or even dream 
watchdogs. We had to invest our energies into something positive and 
joyous. Except — that was the problem. I had a little girl without a 
mommy, with a scar and a limp; a little girl who had lost her joy 
somewhere between Highway Twelve and the intensive care unit. There 
was no joy anymore, because Mommy never woke up. 

What there was was the slow, steady, step-by-step, plodding through 
the process of "learning to live with it." How did I explain to her that the 
pain never goes away, it just becomes another part of you? You end up 
adding it to the mosaic of your life, a particularly hard-colored moment 
that you spend as little time as possible dwelling on. When you're six years 
old, how do you learn to do that? 

By afternoon, Chester was ready to play again, as if nothing bad had 
happened last night . Annie spent the early hours of the evening tossing the 
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squeaky toy for him. She even started calling him "doodle-bug" because 
of the way he doodled the toy around before finally giving it back. He 
punched the little red ball with his nose, tossing it toward her, obviously 
inviting her to pick it up and throw it for him. Annie laughed exuberantly, 
held the toy high, then hurled it down the hall. Chester bounced after it. 

When bedtime finally rolled around, both Annie and her little doodle- 
bug trotted off obediently. Annie limped. Chester trotted, with the 
squeaky still in his mouth. 

The little gray dog settled himself on his pillow, the red ball between 
his paws, and adamantly refused to get back up on Annie's bed. Every time 
I lifted him up and put him next to Annie, he promptly jumped right back 
down to the floor and went to his own place. Annie tried calling him and 
patting the bed next to her, but he just curled up and ignored her. Her 
crestfallen expression said it all. 

"Maybe he's still feeling bad from this morning. It's all right, sweet- 
heart. I'll stay with you." I tucked her in, then kicked off my shoes and lay 
down next to her. After a moment, I got up, scooped up Chester and put 
him between us. I put a hand on his back, not to hold him down, just to 
reassure him. He looked at me for a moment, then put his head between 
his paws. He looked sad. Or resigned. 

Annie drifted off to sleep quickly. I thought about getting up and 
tiptoeing out, but the instant my breathing shifted, Chester's head came 
up. His little button nose sniffed the air. His eyes weren't visible in the 
darkness, but I could feel a sudden tenseness in his posture. He growled 
— it wasn't much, but then he wasn't much of a dog; just a little bit of meat 
and bone, and the rest was dust-bunny and attitude. His growl was so high- 
pitched, it was almost a cartoon — but he was serious. I remembered an 
old saying; it's not the size of the dog in the fight that counts, it's the size 
of the fight in the dog. 

"It's all right, mini-pooch," I said, patting his flank. "There's nothing 
there." His growl faded. After a bit, he put his head down again. Resting, 
not sleeping. Every so often, his head would come back up, as if he were 
staring at something on the other side of the wall; he'd watch the unseen 
threat for a bit, then lower his head again. Occasionally, he'd mutter a soft 
meaningful "werf." 

I woke up a couple of hours later. I didn't know why. Just a sudden 
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awareness. Annie was sleeping soundly next to me. Chester lay between 
us, stretched out comfortably. Whatever threat he'd imagined, either it 
was gone or he was too tired. I got up and headed to the bathroom. I 
checked all the doors and windows, made sure all the lights and all the 
appliances were turned off, then headed back to Annie's room. Everything 
was all right there as well. So I padded off to my own bed. Maybe we were 
finally over the hump. Maybe. 

Just before dawn — I was halfway down the hall before I reahzed I was 
awake, responding to an unearthly scream. Too high-pitched to be Annie's 
voice — but it was. Or maybe it was her scream dissolving into the tail- 
end of whatever had screamed first. 

The light from the hallway shone a bar of brightness into her room. 
Annie had leapt backward out of bed, trembling in her nightgown, backed 
against the wall. Her bed was askew as if something big had picked it up 
and thrown it sideways, the sheets and blankets ripped and disheveled, 
and toys and books and clothes tom from her closets and drawers and 
shelves were everywhere. Annie pointed, still gasping — 

"Where's Chester?" I didn't wait for an answer. I pulled back the 
blankets. The little dog lay limp on her bed — at first I thought he was 
dead, but his heart was beating rapidly. His breath was shallow; with my 
hand on his side, I could barely feel any motion. He looked shredded; he 
was covered with dozens of tiny bites. I peeled back his upper lip; his gums 
were pale. He was in shock. 

Annie's face was cmmpled in terror; she was half-crying, half- 
screaming. I grabbed her and held her. I didn't even try to ask what 
happened, I just scooped her up and held her. With one hand, I fumbled for 
the flashlight, then cursed and gave up. I flicked the light switch. Still 
carrying Annie, I turned on all the lights. There was nothing there. 
Nothing anywhere . I spotted the flashlight where I'd left it the night before 
and grabbed it. I could use it as a club, if I had to. I looked under her bed, 
in the closet, checked the windows, then set Annie down, ran my hands 
up and down her sides, her arms, checked her head; she seemed unhurt. 

Turned back to Chester — 

"Is he going to be all right?" 

"I don't know. Put on your clothes. We'll take him to the doctor." I 
checked again to see if he was still breathing. He was very stUl. I pulled on 
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my pants and a sweatshirt, grabbed the car keys and my phone. I lifted 
Chester carefully, cradling him in one arm; with the other hand, I punched 
for Dr. Brown. Annie was pulling on her bathrobe and limp-hobbling 
toward the door to the garage. 

Michael Brown met us at the back door of the cUnic. 

"I'm sorry for waking you — " 

He ignored it. "Come on in the back." 

We followed him in. He switched on lights as he went. "Put him 
there — "A cold stainless steel table. He opened a cupboard and pulled 
things out. Syringes, tiny bottles, a surgical kit. "Aimie, go stand over 
there. I want you out of the way. David, over here." He switched on a 
bright overhead light. He peeled back Chester's eyelids, peeled his upper 
lip and looked at his gums, even lifted up what was left of the little guy's 
tail and examined his rectum — to see if the muscles were still tight. He 
plugged a stethoscope into his ears and listened to Chester's heartbeat and 
breathing with a grim expression. At last, he grabbed syringe and a bottle 
of adrenalin. A quick injection directly into the heart. He listened again 
with the stethoscope, frowning. 

Abruptly, he pasted three electrodes onto Chester's little gray chest. 
He switched on a monitor and the machine next to it and grabbed the 
defibrillator paddles — smaller versions than the ones on television. The 
monitor showed a very shallow, very uneven heartbeat. Dr. Brown applied 
the paddles; there was a short sharp sound and Chester jerked. Then he lay 
still again. A second shock, still no change. 

"Daddy—?" 

"Sometimes it takes a couple of tries, sweetheart." 

"Take her out of here," Michael said. 

I scooped her up and we went out into the waiting room. I sat down 
on the bench and held Annie in my lap. 

"He's going to die, isn't he?" 

"I don't know, sweetheart. I don't know." 

"He doesn't deserve to die. He saved me." 

"Saved you?" 

"From... it." 

I didn't know what to say, so I said nothing. 

"He saved me," she repeated. 
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"Yes, he did," I agreed. 

"He's a good dream watchdog." 

"Yes, he is." 

"He didn't let... it... get to me." 

"No, he didn't." 

We sat for a while in silence. Waiting. Annie leaned her head against 
my chest and was very still. I wondered if she'd fallen back asleep, but I 
wasn't going to shift my position to see. When Michael Brown came out 
of the back, she was instantly awake again. Michael looked grim. He 
shook his head without saying anything. 

"What was it — ? " I started to ask, but his expression was guarded; he 
wasn't going to discuss the details in front of Annie. 

"He's dead," she said. "Isn't he?" 

"I'm sorry, sweetheart." Dr. Brown went down on one knee so he 
could look her directly in the eye. "I did everything I could." 

"I know," she answered calmly. Then she looked up at me. "Daddy?" 
she said. "We're going to need a bigger dog.""^ 



That's strange. I thought I would bark like crazy when I got up here. ” 


Harry Turtledove, the master of alternate history stories, presents us here a 
speculation of a different sort: a brash contemporary satire that is most definitely 
not politically correct. It calls to mind what John W. Campbell told Military 
Intelligence after he published Cleve Cartmill's “Deadline”: shutting down the 
magazine wUl look more suspicious than if you just let us continue to publish. 

See you all next month (we hope)! 



By Harry Turtledove 





HERE ARE PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

There are strobing flashes. They know ahead 
of time there will be. They leave their rented 
limo and walk across the Boston Common 


toward the State House hand in hand, heads held high. They're in love, and 
they want to tell the world about it. 

W is tall, in a conservative — compassionate, oh yes, but conservative 
— gray suit with television-blue shirt and maroon necktie. O is taller, and 
his turban lends him a few extra inches besides. His shalwaz kamiz is of 
all-natural fabrics. He's trimmed his beard for the occasion — just a little, 
but you can tell. 

"How did you meet?" a reporter calls to the two of them. 

They both smile. O's eyes twinkle. If that's not mascara, he has the 
longest eyelashes in the world. Their hands squeeze — W's right, O's left. 
"Oh, we've been chasing each other for years," W says coyly. Joy fills his 
drawl. 

"It is so. Inshallah, we shall be together forever," O says. "Truly God 
is great, to let us find such happiness." 
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News vans clog Beacon Street. Cops need to clear a path through the 
reporters so W and O can cross. A TV guy looking for an angle asks one of 
Boston's finest, "What do you think of all this?" 

"Me?" The policeman shrugs. "I don't see how it's my business one 
way or the other. The court says they've got the right to do it, so that's 
what the law is. Long as they stay inside the law, nothing else matters." 

"Uh, thank you." The TV guy sounds disappointed. He wants contro- 
versy, fireworks. That's what TV news is all about. Acceptance? One 
word — boring. 

The State House. Good visuals. Gilded dome. Corinthian colonnade. 
The happy couple going up the stairs and inside. 

More reporters in there. More camerapersons, too. O raises a hand 
against the bright television lights. More flashes go off, one after another. 
"Boy, you'd think we're in the middle of a nucular war or something," W 
says. He always pronounces it nucular. 

"Nuclear," O says gently. "It's nuclear." You can tell he's been trying 
to get W to do it right for a long time. Every couple needs a little something 
to squabble about. It takes the strain off, it really does. 

"Can we get a picture of you two in front of the Sacred Cod?" a 
photographer asks. 

"I don't mind." W is as genial as they come. 

But O frowns. "Sacred Cod? It sounds like a graven image. No, I think 
not." He shakes his head. "It would not play well in Riyadh or Kandahar." 

"Aw, c'mon, Sam, be a sport." W has a nickname for everybody, even 
his nearest and dearest. And he really does like to oblige. 

But O digs in his heels. "I do not care to do this. It is not why we came 
here. I know why we came here." He bends down and whispers in W's ear. 
W laughs — giggles, almost. Of course, maybe O's beard tickles, trimmed 
or not. 

W gives the reporters kind of a sheepish smile. "Sorry, friends. That's 
one photo op you're not gonna get. Now which way to the judge's office? " 

"Chambers. The judge's chambers," O says. You wonder which one 
was brought up speaking English. 

"Whatever." W doesn't care how he talks. "Which way?" There's a 
big old sign with an arrow — o — showing the way. He doesn't notice till 
one of the reporters points to it. 
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He and O start down the hall. A reporter calls after them: "What do 
you see in each other?" 

They stop. They turn so they're face to face. They gaze into each 
other's eyes. Now they have both hands clasped together. Anyone can tell 
it's love. "We need each other," W says. Even if he doesn't talk real well, 
he gets the message across. 

"My infidel," O says fondly. 

"My little terrorist." W's eyes glow. 

You've seen couples who say the same thing at the same time? They 
do it here. "Without him, " they both say, each pointing to the other, "I'm 
nothing." O strokes W's cheek. W swats O on the butt. They're grinning 
when they go into the judge's chambers. 

The justice of the peace looks at the two of them over the top of her 
glasses. How many times has she done that, with how many couples? 
"You have your license. I can't stop you. But I do want to ask you if you're 
sure about what you're doing," she says. "Marriage is a big step. You 
shouldn't enter into it lightly." 

"We're sure, ma'am," W says. 

"Oh, yes," O says. "Oh, yes." 

"Well, you sound like you mean it. That's good," she says. "You're 
making a commitment to each other for the rest of your hves. You're 
promising to be there for each other in sickness and in health, in good 
times and in bad." 

"We understand," O says. 

"I should say we do." W nods like a bobblehead, up and down, up and 
down. "We already look out for each other. Why, if it wasn't for Sam here, 
my poll numbers would be underwater." 

O beams down at him. "My friends need infidels to hate, and W makes 
hating them so easy. Take Abu Ghraib, for instance. You'd think he did it 
just for me." 

"Nope. Wasn't like that at all." Now W's head goes side to side, side 
to side, as if it's on a spring. "We both had fun there. We share lots of 
things." He grins at O. "See? I told you I'd bring you to justice." 

O laughs. "All right." 

The corners of the justice of the peace's mouth twitch up in spite of 
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themselves. She doesn't meet devotion like this every day. "Let's proceed 
to the ceremony, then." She reads the carefully nondenominational 
words. At last, she gets to the nitty-gritty. "Do you take each other to have 
and to hold, to love and to cherish, as long as you both shall live?" 

"I do." W and O answer together. Proudly. 

"Then by the authority vested in me by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, I now pronounce you man and, uh, man." Even though 
they're legal, the judge is still new at same-sex marriages. Who isn't? But 
she recovers well: "You may kiss each other." 

They do. In here, it's nothing but a little peck on the lips. They wink 
at each other. They know what the cameras outside are waiting for. 

A n explosion, a fusillade of flashes when they 

come out into the hallway. You can see W's mouth 
shaping nuculai again, but you can't hear him — too 
many people yelling questions at once. You can see O 
tolerantly nodding, too. He knows W's not about to change. 

A guy with a great big voice makes himself heard through the din: "Is 
it official?" 

"It sure is," W says. 

"Have you kissed each other yet?" somebody else asks — a woman. 
"Well, yeah," W answers. The reporters make disappointed noises. W 
and O wink at each other again. Sometimes they're like a couple of little 
kids — they seem to think they've invented what they share. "We could 
do it again, if you want us to," W says. 

The roar of approval startles even him and O. O grabs him, bends him 
back movie-style, and plants a big kiss right on his mouth. W's arms 
tighten around O's neck. The kiss goes on and on. Another zillion flashes 
freeze it in thin slices so the whole world can see. 

Everything has to end. At last, the kiss does. "Wow! " a reporter says. 
"Is that hotter than Madonna and Britney or what?" 

"Than who?" O doesn't get out much. 

W does. "You betcha," he says. If his grin gets any wider, the top of his 
head will fall off. Is that a bulge in those conservative gray pants? Sure 
looks like one. 

"Where will you honeymoon?" another reporter calls. 
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"In the mountains/' O says. 

"At the ranch," W says at the same time. 

Not quite in synch there. They look at each other. They pantomime 
comic shrugs. They'll work it out. 

Still hand in hand, they leave the State House. "Massachusetts is a 
very nice place," O says. "Very... tolerant." 

"Well, if they put up with me here, they'll put up with anybody," W 
says, and gets a laugh. 

"Gotta take you to meet the folks," W says as they start back toward 
the limo. 

O raises an eyebrow. "That should be... interesting." 

"Well, yeah." W sounds kind of sheepish. His folks are very, very 
straight. Then out of nowhere he grins all over his face. "We can do it like 
that movie, that waddayacallit I showed you." He snaps his fingers. "La 
Cage aux Polles, that's it." You think W has trouble with English, you 
should hear him try French. Or maybe you shouldn't. It's pretty bad. 

"You aie joking?" There's an ominous ring in O's voice. 

"No, no! " W's practically jumping up and down. He's got it all figured 
out. He may not be right, but by God, he's sure. "We'll put you in a bertha, 
that's what we'll do!" 

"A what?" O says. 

"Come on, Sam. You know. You ought to. You've seen 'em close up, 
right? One of those robe things that doesn't show anything but your 
eyes." 

"A bmkaV 

"That's what I said, isn't it?" W thinks it is, anyway. 

"The burka is for women, " O says in icy tones. Then he smiles thinly 
— very thinly. "Oh, I see." He draws himself up to his full height, straight 
as a rocket-propelled grenade launcher. A cat couldn't show more af- 
fronted dignity, or even as much. "No." 

And W laughs fit to bust. He howls. He slaps his knee. "Gotcha! I 
gotcha, Sam! Can't tell me I didn't, not this time. I had you going good." 
He pokes O in the ribs with a pointy elbow. 

"You were joking?" O looks at him. "You were joking," he admits. He 
laughs, too, ruefully. "Yes, you got me. This time you got me." 
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W gives him a hug. You can't stay mad at W, no matter how much you 
want to. He just won't let you. "I'm glad I've got you, too," he says. 

And O melts. He can't help it. "I'm glad I've got you, too — you 
troublemaker," he says. They both laugh. O goes on, "But maybe we could 
meet your parents another time?" 

"After the honeymoon?" W says. 

"Wherever it is," O says. 

"I love you," says W. "You made me what I am today." 

"And you me." O kisses W, and they walk off across the Common 
with their arms around each other's waists. 



Coming Attractions 

Our offices receive submissions in a steady stream — occasionally 
a trickle, mostly a babbling brook. Lately it seems like we've been getting 
a torrent of good material, and we think you'll like what has bubbled up. 

Bruce McAllister brings us one of next month's highlights with 
"Hero: The Movie." This homage to the giant menace movies of the 1950s 
(like Them!] gives us a twenty-first century look at the genre. Don't expect 
the professor to come up with an easy solution to this story's menaces! 

Also on the schedule for July is a new trip to the Silurian era, 
compliments of Steven Utley. In "Promised Land," we'll get a taste of 
what sort of sacrifices must be made in the present for the sake of the past. 

Since laughter is the best medicine, next month we'll also bring you 
the therapeutic results of our latest contest ( which your editor mistakenly 
claimed would be in this month's issue — soon he will learn how to count). 

For now, you can count on more good stories to come in the months 
ahead, including Claudia O'Keefe's tale of magic doings in West Virginia, 
"Maze of Trees," and a daring new story by David Gerrold entitled 
"thirteen o'clock." We've also got new stories in the works by Geoff 
Ryman, Bruce Sterling, Gardner Dozois, and Scott Bradfield. Subscribe 
now and rest assured you won't miss any of the fun. 


Marc Laidlaw appeared regularly in our pages in the ’80s and '90s, but be was lured 
away from our field by the computer gaming industry. Now that Half-Life 2 has 
hit the stores, Marc has more time to focus on his fiction again, and in recent 
months he has published new work in Sci-Fiction and elsewhere. His latest story 
for us is a strange and compelling fable. 



By Marc Laidlaw 


A 


T FIRST LITTLE HUGH 

thought it was rats. Rats in the 
wall by his head, down low on the 
floor where his mattress lay. He 


had seen them often enough, darting down the hall to the kitchen, and he 
came upon their nests in the narrow crawlspace where he sometimes went 
for privacy. He imagined their curved teeth gnawing away, almost the 
same stained yellow color as the crumbly plaster they chewed. 

His sister had always feared they would come in at night and eat them, 
but she did not wake to see if her dream would come true. Hugh alone 
watched and watched the spot where the sound was coming from. He 
watched until the wall began to tremble, and a piece of it bent sideways 
and opened like a little door, hinged on the wallpaper. 

Out came not a rat, but a little brown man. Very little, very brown. His 
head barely reached the lower ledge of the windowsill. 

"Is this your house?" the little brown man said. "You live here?" 

Hugh twisted and looked over his shoulder to make sure his sister was 
still sleeping. She was. The rest of the house was quiet as well; his parents 
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often fell into a stupor long before Hugh could find his way to sleep. Some 
nights he never even closed his eyes, but lay awake with his head so empty 
that the darkness inside him and the darkness outside were exactly the 
same. That was very restful. But now, except for Hugh and this little 
intruder, everyone was asleep. 

"Who are you?" Hugh whispered. 

"I asked you a question." 

"I'm sleeping in it, aren't I?" 

"Right," said the little man, and turned to peer back at the hole he'd 
made. "You won't fit through this." 

"Why would I want to?" 

"We need to get you out of here, under the house. Right away." 

"Keep your voice down, " Hugh said, "you'll wake my sister. And I'm 
not going anywhere with you. Not. . .not unless you tell me who you are." 

"No names until we trust you." 

"You trust me? Why should I trust you?" 

"Do you know Mbe'lmbel" 

"Umbaylumbayi. Who's he?" 

"Foo. But it is not your fault you are such an ignorant child. If you 
knew the name, you would know that you can trust me. We have had 
secrecy forced upon us for so long, the world has forgotten us. Answer me 
this, boy. Is there another way under your house?" 

"The crawlspace." 

"You get there how?" 

"There's a piece of screen under the porch. I peel it back." 

"Very well. Put on your shoes and go there. I will meet you and then 
we proceed." 

"I'm not that crazy." 

"You can wear your pajamas — it's warm enough where we're headed. 
But shoes you may need. Now hurry." 

Hugh plucked at the flannel pajamas that had been his solitary 
Christmas present, his solace on these bitter nights in the drafty little 
house. When he looked up again the flap of wallhoard was swinging back 
into place. The little brown man was gone. 

Hugh's dilemma. For the moment, he was free to do as he chose. 
Surely such a little man couldn't force him to do anything he didn't want 
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to do. It was up to Hugh himself whether he crawled into the cobwebby 
dark beneath the porch, or fell back into his pillow and tried to sleep. 

A moment later, the pillow was cooling and the sheets lay thrown 
back. The bed was empty, Hugh's decision made. 

"Well done, httle man," the little man greeted him from darkness as 
he scraped through the wire mesh. Hugh kept a candle stub and book of 
matches in his crawlspace nest. As the light flared, the man's pupils 
glared briefly golden like a cat's. "Now make haste with me. Our time is 
short." 

In the middle of the crawlspace floor, the raw dirt had been pushed up 
in a gaping crater, a mole mound dug up from beneath. Into this, now, the 
httle man lowered himself. One hand thrust up and beckoned back to 
Hugh. "It's narrow here, but soon widens." 

It was also dark. Putting his face above the opening, he felt a breeze 
coming up, strong enough to make the flame flutter. He expected the 
subterranean wind to carry a tomb smell, something as musty as the 
suffocating damp beneath the house. Instead, the breeze was redolent of 
unexpected sweetness. Cinnamon. Mint. The rich, dark, intoxicating 
scents of coffee, vanilla, and above all else, chocolate. The passage was 
crudely hewn by pick and shovel, hardly fit for a grave-timneling ghoul, 
but the smell disarmed him. He dropped down easily, rock shards digging 
into his knees and palms. The candle went out during the descent. 

"This way," said the voice in the dark, calling from the direction of 
the smells. "You won't need the Hght. There is no false turn you can make. 
And soon you will see well enough." 

He followed the scrabbling sounds of toes and knees in earth. It was 
hard to breathe, with his head tucked low so that he wouldn't bang his 
forehead on the ceihng. When he stopped to catch his breath, the vapors 
that filled his nose and lungs were intoxicating. An intense miasma of 
candyshop smells: Licorice and lemon, caramelized sugar, a marshmal- 
lowy sponginess to the air. It was growing more humid, rich with scents 
to drown out the raw smell of the earth they stirred up as they scrambled. 
At last he realized he could see the silhouette of the little man ahead of 
him. The light was very dim and sourceless, and it stayed that way for the 
longest time, like twilight in a dream where it is always twilight. Even 
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when it brightened, it could hardly be called bright, being only barely 
lighter than the palest dusk. And in that subterrene glow, he realized the 
little man was standing upright now and urging him to do the same. With 
his hand on his head like a protective cap, Hugh raised himself to full 
height, and found that the ceiling was now higher than he could reach. 
Their journey through the narrow passage finished, he wondered what 
kind of place he'd come to. 

"Where are we?" he asked. "Why have you brought me here?" 

"We are home." 

"Whose home?" 

"Are you not a lonely, lonely child?" 

He sensed he was in some kind of sunken forest. As his eyes adjusted 
ever so slowly to the gloom, he saw looming shadows, blurred shapes like 
enormous trees that stirred not at all in the gentle sweet-scented wind. He 
reached out to touch a tall trunk, and his fingers sank into velvety softness 
until they reached something cold and hard as glass. He put his fingers to 
his nose, wondering if this was the source of sweetness, but the softness 
reeked of mildew, rot and mold, a trillion fetid spores disturbed by his 
questing fingers. He sneezed and stepped away. Was this the source of the 
velvety light that seemed to emanate from the very walls? Did mold 
blanket every surface? But what. . .what had lain beneath the mold before 
it grew? Why did the shapes cloaked in damp gray matter seem far too 
complex and convoluted to be explained away as the stalagmites and 
stalactites of even the most fantastical cavern? 

Again, he asked, "What is this place?" 

"Not yet, little man. Sad little mad little ignorant little man." 

He sighed, exasperated, ready to refuse to budge. But at that instant, 
something lurched from the gray folds of moldy dimness. A chuckling 
sound turned whining and insistent. Sudden puffs of upset spores, far off 
in the dark, came steaming closer, like the chuffing plume of a gray 
locomotive rushing at them. His guide let out a muffled shriek and seized 
his hand and first pulled, then rushed around behind and shoved him 
forward. 

"Run!" the little man hissed. "Run, run, run, run, run!" 

The thing behind them advanced almost soundlessly, but Hugh could 
hear a gathering of soft explosions like puffs from a huge mouth. A blast 
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of mold dust robbed him of sight. He shut his stinging eyes and staggered 
forward, only to find himself falling. Thick tepid mud enveloped him, 
acrid and foul, and also riddled with mold. He came up gasping, as beside 
him his sputtering host insisted, "Swim and we'll be safe! Push on! It has 
never yet dared to cross the great river!" 

So he swam. Struggling through thickness, he came at last to a crusted 
slope where the mud had hardened into cracked plates, where he could fit 
his fingers into crevices and drag himself ashore. It was scarcely a relief 
when he heard, "We're safe." 

In the gray distance behind them, that immense puffing came again 
and again, then settled down as if sobbing itself to sleep. He tried to 
imagine what could make such a sound: so soft and yet far-reaching; so full 
of disappointment and dismay. 

Now he and the little brown man were exactly the same shade of 
muddy. The stuff was cold and sticky, as well as foul-flavored, obliterating 
whatever pleasure the sweet-scented air might have brought him. His 
host, muttering something about making themselves presentable, pulled 
Hugh to his feet and dragged him on, casting worried glances back at the 
density of darkness behind them. He thought he heard something sigh, 
and gather itself. He felt his host's urgency quicken. 

Hugh had lost his shoes in the suction of the river. Now they trod a 
carpet of brittle grass that crunched and crumbled underfoot; he walked 
on splinters of broken crystal, but they did no damage, seeming to dissolve 
as his full weight came down upon them. Each step produced a range of icy 
tinkling notes. 

"So this is your home," he said, "but who are you?" 

"I told you before, we are Mbe’lmbe. The last of our kind, and I am our 
king, although such titles mean nothing in our slavery, for they mean 
nothing to him." 

"Him? Who is he?" 

"The Successor. The Factor. Our Master. Now, in here, quickly." 

His host, the King, opened a door into a place that was slightly less 
gray and dim than the grim bank they had surmounted. Hugh stepped onto 
cold concrete and a shiver went through him. One yellow bulb burned 
blearily, far away down a corridor whose walls were spotted and stained 
with age and ooze and the salts of the earth, crusted and nitred and yet 
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somehow still smelling sweetly. A corroded fan spun overhead, creaking 
in the sugary breeze. That sweetness poured from a vent near the corridor 
ceiling, and the vent was caked with dusty white grit like that which 
formed on the battery terminals of an old car. 

The King tried closing the door behind them, but it was warped and 
Hugh could see that it was rarely used. Leaning against it with all his 
weight, the little King managed to slide the latch home, and left the 
crooked door straining against a darkness that seemed alive enough to 
ooze around its edges. 

The King scurried down the passage, his bare feet slapping the stained 
cement. Tiles of white and black, chipped and broken, sometimes missing 
entirely, gave the sense of grander days — an immaculate past, when such 
things must have mattered to someone. They passed another vent, 
spilling forth such a richness that Hugh was caught short by it, and hung 
there gasping and gaping like a fish hooked on the wondrous vapors. 

"What. ..what is that smell?" he asked. "Where is it coming from?" 

"From the only part of this place that still functions as it should," 
replied the King. "The Factor's reactor." 

They had left the lone bulb far behind when another door, much 
smaller than the other, appeared on one side of the hall. The King opened 
it for Hugh and waved him through with some ceremony. For a moment, 
it was dark, and then a light sprang on. 

This room was strangely prosaic, so ordinary that it struck him as 
completely out of place. 

There was a bed pushed into one comer, a small bureau, and a 
porcelain sink with dripping taps. A few books sat piled on the bureau, all 
covered in dust, with gilded titles in Latin and French, some bound in 
leather, still others in yellowed hom. Above that was a mirror in which 
he saw himself, completely covered in the filth through which he'd swum. 

The King pulled open the topmost drawer, and inside Hugh saw a 
plain white shirt, a pair of short pants, a rolled up pair of socks. A flattened 
cap sat neatly atop this pile. The King toed around beneath the bed and 
pulled out a pair of shoes that seemed as if they probably would fit. 

"Whose room is this? Whose clothes?" 

"All were his, at one time, but he has forgotten this place exists. 
Those clothes should fit you, since you are now his age when he came 
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here. I will leave you alone to groom yourself, and then we must make 
haste." 

The King howed and withdrew, leaving Hugh alone with the distinct 
impression that he had better not take a single moment to wonder what 
was happening to him. 

He stripped out of his pajamas and ran water from both taps until they 
ran clear after twin bursts of rust. The soap was an antique yellow sHver, 
but he used it sparingly, and it almost lasted till the end. It was quite some 
time before he felt he was really clean. He sponged himself with a 
washcloth that hung from a rack by the sink, then dried with a towel 
hanging from a peg. A black plastic comb sat on the rim of the sink, and 
as he lifted it, he became transfixed by the sight of one golden hair tangled 
in its broken black teeth. He set it down, feeling that to run it through his 
hair would have been like brushing his teeth with a stranger's tooth- 
brush. 

The clothes smelled of cinnamon and cloves, and were surprisingly 
soft, although ragged. As the King predicted, they all fit, though the pants 
were large in the waist. He used a coil of soft cotton rope, discovered in a 
drawer, to belt them. A jacket hung on the back of the door. Last of all, he 
settled the cap on his head to hide his bedraggled curls, and found that fit 
him too. 

Curious about the room's former occupant, he turned to the books on 
the bureau. Some were volumes of history, dictionaries, and medical 
tomes. The horn-bound books were written by hand, as if copied out by 
monks, yet appeared to be cookbooks of some sort. Flames and loaves of 
bread were represented there; minutely observed drawings of exotic herbs 
and berries. Other of the books proved to be journals. One of these sat by 
itself in the middle of the desk. He picked it up and opened it to a page 
marked with a slip of gold foil. 

The penmanship was neat and disciplined, yet something about it 
told him it was a child's handwriting. 

— so much lesponsibility, thrust on me so fast, and I’m unsure I 
am worthy of it, tho He thinks I am. I mainly worry how I can 
continue once He’s gone, as He says He soon must be. He says I have 
much promise and will have many Helpers and will surely discover 
my own talent though it seems all hidden now. He says the hands and 
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wisdom of all the Helpers are also mine to command, iho really that 
does not seem right. Why should anyone have to do whatever I — 

"Little Master, we must be off!" 

The door stood open. The King waited expectantly. In the interim, he 
also had cleaned and groomed himself. Hugh, without a second thought, 
closed the small journal and slipped it into a pocket of his jacket, feeling 
as if it belonged there, as if the pocket were stretched in exactly that shape 
from constant carrying. 

He was beginning to feel very odd indeed. 

The King of the Mbe’lmbe nudged him sideways out of the passage. 
He tried looking back the way they had come, to the far-off door by the 
muddy river, but it was all black down there now, and he couldn't tell if 
lights had gone off or if the tunnel had simply filled up with darkness. A 
new light winked like a baleful subterrene Polaris from far off in the yet 
untraveled dark. It beckoned him. The complicated smells of rust and 
nitre had begun to exert a hold on his curiosity as strong as — and even 
stranger than — the syrupy fumes that were so much a part of the 
atmosphere. 

They proceeded through what had been a sculpted arch, once no doubt 
quite ornate, now a sad affair of whitewashed beams and broken plaster 
that had mostly crumbled away. Dragging his fingers along the wall, he 
caught a few flecks of the stuff, and brought it reflexively to his mouth and 
then his tongue. Sweet. It was sweet as sugar yet stale as old pastry, like 
a sacrificial wafer from a mummy's tomb. 

And thinking mummy thoughts, he was wholly unsurprised when a 
boat emerged from the cavernous gloom, and he found himself at the shore 
of a rancid Styx. There was no oarsman, no one to take the helm of the 
high-prowed ship, and in fact they were not to board the weathered craft. 
It lay canted against a splintered wharf, tied to stanchions striped like faded 
barber poles, and so thickly furred with lint and dust that he believed they 
must be ancient candy canes. The oars lay piled within like broken bones. 

"Once, but no more," the King murmured with mixed regret and 
relief. "The very essence of efficiency, it took its toll." 

They hurried past the ruined ship and down the dark sweet throat 
from which the candyshop scents issued, the stagnant river lapping at 
their side. It was hard to imagine what stirred the river now. There was no 
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wind, no current, yet thick little waves tracked them for a time, as if the 
boat were rocking to the motion of its hidden cargo, or as if something 
immense had lowered itself into the scum and begun to swim. Not far 
along, the little King caught sudden hold of Hugh's wrist. Hugh wondered 
why this should be until he saw, in mounds of darkened earth, glittering 
white crosses running parallel to the river's course, row upon row like 
sharks' teeth layered back into the darkness. Some of the little graves were 
set with delicate candy skulls, and the crosses themselves must be sugar. 
So many. . .a holocaust down here in the darkness. . .the graves so small and 
close-set that at first he thought they must all be the graves of children, 
until he felt the King's trembling and realized these were all his people. 
Not a single marker bore a name. 

He counted a hundred paces along the river's edge, with a grave for 
every pace,- and that was only in the nearest row. He forced himself to stop 
counting, but the graves went on unnumbered. They grew more irregular, 
spaced farther apart, as if the things they held were increasingly large. The 
earth looked split and dried, like a cake that had baked too long, the 
doughy interior swelling up from beneath. 

The King had closed his eyes and clung to Hugh, his brow damp, his 
lips moving in feverish prayer. 

Finally they were past that dreadful place, and Hugh thought he might 
ask a simple question, but the King's eyes sprang open and stopped him 
from even considering it. 

"Do not concern yourself with them, " he said firmly. "It is my burden 
alone — I, who brought them here. You are here for the sake of the hving." 

"But...." The question he had been burning to ask. "Why me?" 

"Why? It is the only way open to us now. Once there was another way, 
but in his madness he forsook it. Crazed and companionless, he has 
forgotten all goodness. He has forgotten life. Sugarbirds once sang here, 
but they have fallen silent. He has been too long without others. I did not 
show you all the graves." 

Hugh swallowed, assuming he should be grateful for this mercy. The 
King's eyes were terrible. 

"Now here," he said, "say nothing. Do not show pity or contempt or 
anything untoward. Especially not fear! Keep your thoughts shut up close. 
There must be no commotion." 
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They had arrived at another unexpected door, the applique letters pale 
and peeling. Once they had read sweteshoppe, though applied all askew 
with an unsure hand. The King clenched the knob and opened it into a 
smell such as Hugh had never imagined. 

It was sweetness mingled with sweat, smells of toil and grief, vanilla 
and excrement, odors of violet and urine, butchershop blood and 
confectioner's sugar. He caught himself at the threshold, unwilling to 
take a single step inside, until the King tugged at his wrist and he knew 
he must come. He started to put a hand to his mouth, but the King sensed 
his intent and slapped his hand down. He went forward smiling and 
bowing and beckoning at Hugh to stay beside him. 

All about them towered piles of glazed cooking pots, spiraling copper 
coils, gauges with needles trembling, steam spouting from high pipes, 
cages. Everywhere cages. He could not quite see what was in them, apart 
from the eyes, but that was enough. Eyes like boiled sweets, rolling and 
watching them, disembodied orbs with bright candy centers that shook 
and rattled and stared as they passed. That was only for starters. The cages 
grew larger, the air more rank and humid, the sugary sweetness more 
cloying and more fetid. There were things in the cages, short and dark, that 
might have been people once, though now they were little more than 
enormous mouths with tubes going into them, and rich thick liquors 
bubbling through the tubes, and even greater richness straining the dark 
skins to bursting. In some places they had stretched until they split, and 
raspberry liquors oozed out between the cracks. 

"Show respect," the King whispered, bowing and turning to all sides 
as they advanced. 

"But were they, are they, people?" Hugh whispered in return, al- 
though to do so meant he must inhale uncontrollably. 

"No. ..not quite... never. Not these. Not alive, exactly. Without con- 
stant irrigation, they would expire immediately. But He.. .He has not the 
strength to end their misery. He starts but never finishes. The creator who 
cannot also understand the need for death should never have been given 
such power in the first place. Theirs is an endless suffering." 

"If they aren't alive, then how can they suffer?" 

"Look at them. Look into their eyes and see if you can still ask such 
a question." 
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But he could not. He couldn't even be certain where to find their eyes 
without straining close into the dimness of the cage, which was not 
something he felt strong enough to do. 

"Please," he said, "I don't like it here." 

"I'm not sure which are more to be pitied," said the King. "These, or 
the ones that have achieved a kind of existence... the ones that have 
managed to escape." 

Hugh recalled the sound of the soft puffing mouth, the stirring of the 
stagnant river. He began to retch. 

"Now, now. We are almost through." 

At the far end of the room, a door showed through a jumble of nut 
husks and toppled cages; the floor was deeply grooved and scratched where 
it had been hauled open countless times. As the King released him to haul 
on the door, Hugh looked back and saw the caged things watching him, 
desperately sad, as if waiting to be eaten, wanting it, fearing it, knowing 
it was never to be. 

"Steel yourself," said the King. 

But as the door flew open in a warm waft of wind, it was hard to know 
how this could be worse than what he'd just seen — how it could be 
anything bad at all. The buttery smell of chocolate was so intense it 
obliterated all other odors. Instead of dimness, there was light; instead of 
cloying humidity, the warmth of a friendly kitchen; instead of screams 
and despondent sighs, the cheer of sputtering pots and hissing kettles. 
Blended scents of cinnamon, dark cherry and sweet cream, orange essence 
and pistachio, rosewater, lime and sugar on the edge of burning but not 
quite. All these and more wondrous odors came cutting through the 
chocolate, mixed with it, set his mouth watering. He realized he was 
ravenous. In the world above it must be morning now — breakfast time. 
Thinking perhaps the light and warmth had been decanted down through 
pipes and mirrored shafts from the world above, he squinted up toward the 
source of that golden radiance, but it was too brilliant to behold directly. 
He saw the mouth of an immense oven, a furnace that burned his eyes, 
forging vision into something simultaneously bright and dark. 

"Look away," the King urged him. "It will blind you! Look down low 
and you will see him." 

Afterimages of the furnace sizzling on his eyes, he scanned the wide 
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expanse of the chamber, searching till he saw movement far out on a 
distant plain. A man, tall and thin, almost skeletal. Hugh saw a top hat, 
a long black coat with tattered tails, a face white as chalk with a sharp 
white beard and sunken eyes. 

The face saw him and reeled him in... he felt himself drawn across the 
spotted, stained, and sticky floor. The figure reared up to its full height. 

The white face with its stiff goatee gazed severely at him with eyes 
mismatched, one crazed and cracked like a faded gumball, the other blue 
as a robin's egg, bright and quite alert. It whipped swiftly down and sideways 
to aim a silent reproach at the King, then up it lashed toward Hugh. 

"Huh-hullo," he said. 

Stained bluish lips peeled back from teeth so impossibly foul and 
decayed that Hugh's jaws began to ache with sympathetic pain. They were 
broken stumps, ground down to nothing, splintered and eroded. Those 
that were not entirely gray were yellowed like antique ivory. It was an 
overly generous grin, most of it gum, and the gums even worse than the 
teeth because they were so clearly in distress. 

"And you are? " said the reedy voice from that terrible, reeking mouth. 

Hugh would have staggered back, but the King of the Mbe’lmbe put 
a shoulder hard to the back of his thigh and pushed him forward. But 
without abandoning him, for the King held hard to Hugh's hand and thrust 
it up as if for that gumball eye's consideration. 

"He is your successor," stated the King. 

"I need none." 

"Master, your time has ended. All who know you know this for the 
truth. Pass on the work that was passed to you." 

"What I have learned cannot be passed along. I need no apprentice, 
and I have no heir." 

"But this is he! There is none worthier! None so pure! None so 
sweet!" 

"Sweet, you say? " The gumball eye, looking as if it had been worn by 
repeated sucking, spun toward him. "You... boy... you do look familiar." 

"As well he should." 

"Still, he means nothing to me. Why do you say I should know him, 
eh?" 

The top-hatted figure of the old Master thrust forward to catch at 
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Hugh's collar and cuffs, muttering all the while: "...is sugar... is life...." 
The fingers, he noticed, were sticky with honey and butter and chocolate. 
The white beard was stained with chocolate; bright red dabs of jam 
gleamed at the corners of the awful mouth. Louder now, the muttering, 
and closer in his ear: "Life is sugar and sugar is life." The fingers roamed 
his body, feeling his ribs. "You need fattening up. You need sweets. Nice 
sweets. You need this." 

Hugh blinked. Beneath his nose, a bar of chocolate appeared as if from 
the thin man's sleeves. He started to take it, but the King hauled down his 
arm by the elbow, with a whispered, "No!" 

The thin man laughed down at the little King. "What do you fear? 
That he will eat and never want to leave?" 

"You know that is not what I fear!" 

The white face leaned closer to Hugh again, bent down like a jack-in- 
the-box on a wobbling spring. "Go ahead. ..take a bite...." 

The chocolate so close, beneath his nose, smelled delectable. Only 
the King's fear held him back. There was something here he did not 
understand. He clamped his jaws shut and shook his head. 

"Well, then. ..save it for later...." The long white fingers drifted 
toward his pocket, pulling it open ever so slightly, dropping the chocolate 
bar in, patting the pocket to make sure it was safely ensconced. 

And then, "What's this?" 

The hand retracted, sticky fingers pinching the bound journal he'd 
carried with him all this way. "What. ..where did you find this?" 

The brown King looked mystified, as baffled as the old white man. 

The old gent opened the book to the page with its golden marker, and 
his lips began to move. Hugh thought he was reading the journal entry 
there, but in fact his eyes were not upon the page. He plucked out the 
golden bookmark and his eyes grew watery and distant. He turned his gaze 
to the handwritten pages, and flicked his eyes over several lines. His lips 
trembled. He looked up at Hugh, then gazed with growing rage at the King 
of the Mbe'lmbe. His rotten teeth gnashed; flecks of spittle sprayed from 
his foaming mouth. He tore the top hat from his head and hurled it down 
upon the floor. 

"Why show me this?" he began to scream. "Why cast me back upon 
that shore?" 
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"I. ..I. ..it was a mistake," the King began. "Please, Master...." 

"After all I have done for you? Wretched imp! Is this how you show 
gratitude? Sacre sucre! I have come too far to be tripped up here!" 

"Master! Master, you are forgetting what you put in place! Let me 
help you remember!" 

Hugh found his arm gripped ever more firmly by the King. 

"Remember, Master? Remember?" 

Looking down, he caught the glimmer of a knife in the King's hand. 

How quickly it had appeared! Where had it come from, and why? 

He struggled to move away — so sharp! But the Mbe’lmbe held him 
tight. 

"Do not be afraid," said the little King soothingly. He found himself 
unable to resist. He wanted to trust the King. He saw his small white hand 
held almost tenderly in that much smaller brown one. He clenched his 
hand into a fist, but the King deftly uncurled his pinky finger and held it 
so it stuck straight out. 

With a sharp swift slice, he lopped off Hugh's fingertip. 

Hugh bit his lip. He did not cry out, both because he feared to show 
fear before the hungry gumball eye, and because he felt no pain. 

The King of the Mbe’lmbe stepped forward with Hugh's fingertip 
extended. Hugh looked at that and not his hand. He saw a rotmd pink stub 
with a soft moonshell of fingernail, still quivering, still unaware it was no 
longer part of him. 

The old Master took the offering and held it up to the fierce oven 
light, regarding it from all sides, uncertain. He gave the little King a 
most curious questioning look, to which the King responded with a firm 
nod. 

The old man licked his lips with a dry gray tongue, then popped 
Hugh's fingertip into his mouth. 

Hugh gasped as if feeling the old man's rotten teeth in his flesh. 

The old Master shut his eyes. He bit down once, and Hugh heard a 
brittle crunching. He bit down twice, and Hugh heard the juices squirting. 
The Master's eyes opened, rapt and delirious, delighted, a broad smile 
spreading over his face, transforming it in an instant into the face of a very 
old and wizened child. 

"My God!" he crowed. He rolled his eyes. 
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"I tried to tell you, Master," said the King. 

The old man rushed toward Hugh and caught him up beneath his arms 
— caught him and threw him high into the air. He felt the furnace 
breathing over him, felt it might gape and swallow him whole. 

"Yes, that taste, that wonderful taste. ..it comes back to me! Oh, 
sweet victory! Oh, ecstatic sweetness, sacie sucre! The taste of sunlight 
to the leaf! My boy, my dear boy, what a terrible misunderstanding! Oh 
happy day! Oh joy to you, joy to us ail!" 

He set Hugh down, and patted him tenderly on the head. "But... do 
you not see, my boy? " 

He fluttered the golden bookmark, and on it Hugh saw scratches of 
writing, thin letters incised in the foil and glinting. The lines were short 
and broken, like lines of poetry, like something else. Like... like.... 

"The recipe!" 

"For what?" Hugh asked. 

"When I first drew you from the oven, ah, so small...." He held his 
fingers to show a mere pinch of boy. "So pink! Yes, yes! Dusted in pink 
sugar, my marzipan boy. . . so warm and fresh and sweet, with the raspberry 
coursing through you. Why, I could have eaten you whole!" 

The old confectioner's eyes gaped, bulged, oozed sugary tears, staring 
at something beyond. 

"Come with me, my boy. Come now... this way... while the mood is 
upon me, while change is in the air, quickly now, quickly!" 

Hugh realized, as the old man's hands led him firmly along, that the 
glazed eye was fixed on the enormous oven. Above them burned an orange 
sun of flame, bright enough to have lit this and a hundred other under- 
worlds,- but that was the top of the chimney. At floor level, coming closer, 
was the door of the oven. 

"This way! This way! Right along here! Your heritage, my boy . . .your 
birthright, and your birthing place. Exactly as intended, yes, I remember 
it now. Exactly! You were to take this burden from me when I was too 
weary to carry it. You were to be raised at my side to continue my work, 
taught from my books, fed from my fingers.... And look what time it is! 
We must be quick, lad, quick!" 

They paused at the gate of the immense furnace. Thick glass barely 
held back the volcanic fires within. Intense heat caused the oven door to 
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bulge and blister toward them. The old confectioner reached out to twist 
a silver knob, and just like that the flames died down to nothing, and went 
out. 

"Here, lad, have no fear! It's completely cool! Put your hand upon it!" 

Hugh put out his hand and touched the glass. The furnace roar was 
less than a whisper, and the heat had died down completely. The flame 
still burned somewhere in the heights, but down here it was cool. 

"You will learn such secrets now, the mysteries of the oven will be 
yours. ..come up, come up!" 

The oven door drew up like the portcullis of a castle. He reached 
unbeheving into the cool interior, black walls speckled with gray, long 
racks that seemed to continue for miles back into darkness, the mouth of 
a spotless cave.... 

And suddenly the hand in his back pushed firmly. He lost his balance, 
tipped and plunged. The King of the Mbe’lmbe shrieked and reached out 
for him, but they were both lost in that instant. Hugh fell hard on the 
spotless floor. As he felt the King's hands on his arms, trying to pull him 
back, he heard the whirr of oiled hinges and the deafening boom of the 
oven door sealing shut. 

He rose and turned. The King lay weeping on the ground, crumpled by 
failure and betrayal. Hugh could see the old confectioner, a shadow 
beyond the tinted glass, something made of smoke . The old man raised his 
hand to the silver knob by the side of the oven door. Then the glass began 
to fill with light. It felt to Hugh as if the sun were rising at his back. 

He scarcely minded. It was a pleasant warmth, something familiar 
and almost comforting about it, as if he might melt away with a smile 
upon his face. 

But it was otherwise for the King of the Mbe’lmbe. Hugh only slowly 
realized what he was hearing, and what it meant. 

The little man was screaming. 

He turned and hammered his fist on the glass, making a rhythmic 
pounding to which the twisted figure beyond the glass seemed to dance an 
antic jig. He was certain he saw the top hat tossed high into the air and 
caught again. The old man was dancing out there. 

"Please!" he cried. "Please help! Please, somebody, help him!" 

His hands left sticky bubbles on the tempered glass. He could hear the 
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sizzling of flesh behind him, then came a burning smell unlike any that 
oven had ever known or should have known. Flesh.... 

Beyond the glowing pane, something greater moved. A spot of dark- 
ness swiftly expanded and swelled, glistening, gleaming, becoming im- 
mense. Against it, the small shape of the old confectioner stiffened, grew 
tense, began to back away. The old man retreated until he was pressed 
against the glass of the oven door, separated only by that thin hot sheet 
from Hugh's clawing fingertips. The old man turned to the glass, his face 
directly opposite Hugh's, but all unseeing, bhnd with fear. Then the old 
face went awash in blackness, smothered in it. A gluey brown wave 
drenched the glass, washing over it hke a thick and sticky tide that 
eventually, reluctantly, subsided. In drawing back, it flailed decisively at 
the silver knob, and the flames abruptly died. 

The oven door hissed and opened slightly. Hugh stumbled forward, 
then stopped and turned back to find the King limping toward him, his 
hair singed and smoking, his skin a mass of developing blisters. 

Together they stared across the sticky waste. 

The floor was like the shore of a sea of molasses at low tide. A 
crumpled top hat floated in the middle of the flood. There was no other 
sign of the old confectioner. 

The doorway to the Sweteshoppe swung ajar, and slowly came to rest. 

The King croaked in an urgent hush: "My farewell to you, young 
master. The sugarbirds again will sing in the rafters, but I will not linger 
here to hear them. I will not allow myself to come to hate you as I grew 
to hate him. I have sung my death song already. I go to lay myself among 
my people." 

The sadness of the King's words overwhelmed him and Hugh began 
to weep. Great sugary tears rolled down his cheeks and he flicked them 
aside with his tongue, trying to take no pleasure in so doing. The King of 
the Mbe’lmbe, last of his kind, clasped his hand with finality, then turned 
and walked over the Sweteshoppe threshold. Within, a great darkness 
gleamed as if welcoming the King. Then the door shut and Hugh was 
alone. 

Absently, he put his severed finger in his mouth and began to suck. 

And sucking, tasted sugary sweetness, raspberry jam, a touch of 
caramel, and the almond softness of marzipan. 
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Sugar. 

The stuff of life. 

The taste of sunlight to a leaf. 

If a mere man, with all his indigestible impurities, had whipped up 
such sweet life as he from scratch, then what might he, a boy of sugar, 
dream of making? What radiant creatures of unsullied sweetness might 
issue from that titanic oven and soar out to dust the world with powder 
from their wings? 

With visions overwhelming him almost to bursting, he realized he 
was nibbling the very slightest bit from his finger. 

He forced himself to stop, although it was difficult. 

No more! He must find other sources of nourishment. He must make 
himself last as long as possible. 

It would be a struggle, a constant temptation. 

After all, he was so incredibly sweet. 
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KATHI MAIO 

GHOSTS IN THE MACHINE 


ECENTLY, at 

the University 
where I spend my 
days, a student 
received a Samaritan award for de- 
signing an "oasis room" where stu- 
dents could go and chill. In the 
room would be natural light lamps 
to chase away SAD (seasonal affec- 
tive disorder), as well as a stream of 
"white noise" to promote relaxation 
and meditation. 

Yes, white noise — the staticy, 
nondistinct sound pattern that we 
associate most with untuned radio 
and television signals — has be- 
come much more than an ear-grat- 
ing annoyance. Now, amidst the 
relentless cacophony of tunes and 
voices pointedly and often loudly 
attempting to inform or entertain 
us or (more likely) sell us some- 
thing, we seem to long for the bless- 
edness of a blank signal. 

You might wonder why we'd 


choose the hiss and purr of static. 
Perhaps we are so unaccustomed to 
the actual sound of silence that it 
would turn us into pillars of salt at 
this point. More likely, silence is 
simply unachievable in modem life. 
An indistinct noise runs interfer- 
ence for all those sounds that genu- 
inely mean something while we try 
to lull our hamster- wheeled brains 
into rest or sleep. 

All of those trendy, new-agey 
relaxation sound machines and 
natural/gentle alarms come with a 
white noise function. And whether 
their tracks include a faint rhyth- 
mic thud meant to take us back to 
the womb — horrible thought, that! 
— or opt instead for steady-stream 
shushing, all of those gadget manu- 
facturers (and student Samaritans) 
want us to embrace white noise as 
a foolproof path to blissful nothing- 
ness. 

Others, however, see white 
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noise as a much different pathway. 
They are interested in the momen- 
tary somethings they perceive, 
tucked away in the nothingness. 
These people are devotees of a para- 
normal technique called EVP, or 
electronic voice phenomena. 

Using simple household tech- 
nology like a tape recorder and a 
radio tuned to the static between 
stations, EVP enthusiasts record the 
white noise and then review their 
recordings looking for unexpected 
voices. Although some believe that 
they have captured communica- 
tions from aliens, most of those 
who believe in and collect EVP see 
the technique as a means of cap- 
turing messages from the human 
dead - — those who have passed over 
to the "other side" but who still 
wish to communicate with the liv- 
ing. 

For many of us, these types of 
paranormal experiments are noth- 
ing more than higher tech equiva- 
lents of the clattering tables of 
seances and cryptic spellouts of a 
Ouija board. Those who take such 
things seriously are often, we fear, 
slightly lost souls in need of grief 
counseling — so desperate are they 
for the muffled hint of a one- or 
two-word message from someone 
they mourn, that they will listen to 
countless hours of static in the 


hopes of making an afterlife con- 
nection. 

Although skepticism about 
EVP is common, enthusiasts are 
growing in number, and have clubs 
and societies worldwide. (See 
http:/ Iwww.aaevp.comI , the web- 
site of the American Association of 
Electronic Voice Phenomena, for 
an example.) Now Hollywood, by 
way of a British director (Geoffrey 
Sax) and screenwriter (Niall 
Johnson), has decided they want a 
piece of the action. And so they've 
created a rather confused and con- 
fusing film called White Noise. 

Mr. Johnson clearly researched 
his topic, and totally gets the grief 
angle of EVP. But he evidently 
wasn't sure how to make a viable 
movie out of his at once unsettling 
and emotionally potent topic. Did 
he want to write a psychological 
drama about the paths people take 
while in the throes of mourning? 
Seems like. But since he knew that 
was a pitch that just wouldn't sell, 
he seems to have tacked on some 
very extraneous horror bits to his 
basic storyline. Or, even more likely 
perhaps, a succession of script doc- 
tors (quacks, all) tried to jazz up Mr. 
Johnson's little psychodrama. 

But, hey, let me say something 
nice about the movie before I start 
shredding it. The best thing about 
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White Noise is easy to identify. It is 
the movie's star, Michael Keaton. 
Keaton is one of those actors who 
should have a much better film ca- 
reer than he does at the moment. 
His movies often have fantasy ele- 
ments to them. But at some point, 
he left behind movies like 
Beetlejuice (1988) and Batman 
(1989) for films like Multiplicity 
(1996) and Jack Frost (1998). This 
downward spiral continues with our 
current film and, no doubt, in the 
upcoming Disney self-remake, 
Herbie: Fully Loaded. But even 
when the material he is given isn't 
up to par, this actor's performances 
remain very watchable. 

In the case of playing Jonathan 
Rivers, the hero of White Noise, 
you can see what attracted Keaton 
to the role. The character starts out 
as a fairly uninteresting guy,- one of 
those overly successful, well-to-do 
midlife professionals with an ador- 
able little son he doesn't spend 
enough time with, and a gorgeous, 
second trophy wife (Anna, played 
by Chandra West) who just happens 
to be a best-selling author about to 
give him another kid. It's one of 
those perfect, prosperous lives you 
want to see destroyed. And before 
long, it is. 

That's when the role gets inter- 
esting for Keaton — and when the 


story should get interesting for his 
audience. 

Anna's car is found abandoned 
near a rocky water embankment. Did 
she fall and drown, or was she ab- 
ducted? No one has a clue, and as the 
weeks pass, the stress of not knowing 
wears on Jonathan. One morning 
he notices a portly man following 
him. When he confronts the man, 
the man says that Anna is dead but 
that he has been receiving mes- 
sages from her on "the other side." 
Raymond Price (the fine character 
actor Ian McNeice) offers his assis- 
tance in allowing the husband and 
wife to communicate through EVP. 

The body of Anna is found and 
buried. Grief ravages Jonathan, and 
strange happenings occur. Eventu- 
ally, he seeks out Price, hears 
samples of EVP messages and sees 
blurry video images (that would 
more properly be termed ITC, or 
Instrumental Transcommunication 
— a distinction the film doesn't 
bother with). At Price's home he 
meets another mourner, a book- 
seller named Sarah (Deborah Kara 
Unger), who recently lost her fiance, 
but is convinced she has just re- 
ceived a positive report of her lover's 
life in the great beyond. 

Before long, Jonathan is hooked. 
He has set up an elaborate audio/ 
video lab in his new and very sterile 
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glass-walled apartment and spends 
all of his time recording and playing 
back white noise samples, hoping 
to make contact with his wife. And 
he is quickly convinced that he has. 

Up until this point, the film is 
moderately engaging, thanks to Mr. 
Keaton's understated yet intense 
performance as a man obsessed with 
reconnecting with his dead wife. 
You can almost sense how a com- 
pelling human drama might have 
been made on the subject. 

Jonathan's obsessive EVP work 
might have put him at odds with 
family and friends. His ex-wife Jane 
(Sarah Strange), perhaps, might 
wonder about his mental health 
after listening to his samples of 
Anna. EVP has been called "Ror- 
schach audio" precisely because 
people hear in the hiss what they 
need or wish to hear. Scientific re- 
searchers have studied this, playing 
the same sample to dozens of people, 
none of whom hear the same thing 
— that is until they are told what 
the message is. 

Why not explore this issue? The 
movie doesn't even acknowledge 
that it exists. Nor does the film 
state or explore any of the obvious 
"rational" explanations for EVP 
anomalies (electromagnetic inter- 
ference, demodulated audio sig- 
nals, a microphone wire acting as 


an antenna and capturing a snippet 
of a radio broadcast, etc.). Contrast- 
ing Jonathan's new and fervent be- 
lief to the skepticism that probably 
would have confronted him might 
have intensified both the sense of 
his increasing isolation, and audi- 
ence sympathy for him. 

For that matter, making the 
movie more of a murder mystery 
with police investigating him as 
the killer of his wife might have 
worked as plot device, too, if you 
needed the film to be a "thriller." I 
certainly expected just such a sub- 
plot. After all, by the end of the 
movie, several people besides 
Jonathan's wife die or are gravely 
injured with Jonathan always a wit- 
ness or the first on the scene. 
Wouldn't police be extremely sus- 
picious of such a dangerous man to 
know? Not in this movie. There is 
a cop who appears in a few scenes, 
but Jonathan never seems high on 
his list of suspects for all the hinky 
things going on. Perhaps the 
policeman's role was edited down 
to nothing. I can testify that it 
contributes little to the existing 
movie. 

Sadly, there are a hundred pos- 
sible scenarios that might have 
made more sense than the gobble- 
dygook plot White Noise ends up 
presenting. 
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The filmmakers were not con- 
tent to simply proffer EVP as a done 
deal of incontrovertible communi- 
cation with the dead. They go much 
further. Turns out, Jonathan can not 
only talk to the dead using EVP and 
ITC, he can even see and communi- 
cate with people days before they 
die the same way. This unusual skill 
appears to have something to do with 
his dead wife's wish that Jonathan 
become some kind of superhero who 
saves other women. T oo bad Michael 
Keaton didn't get to keep the Bat- 
mobile for his future roles. 

Believe me, I am more than 
willing to accept a complete fan- 
tasy/horror construct in a movie. 
But during its first half. White Noise 
acts like it wants to be a believable 
drama about paranormal explora- 
tion as a process of bereavement, 
and then, as if the filmmakers real- 
ized the movie was going nowhere 
fast, they start throwing in twists 
and turns that try to turn it into a 
completely different film. One 
minute it's a demonic killer ghost 
movie and the next it's a serial 
killer horror flick. People jump from 
balconies, and their houses and 
apartments are ransacked. But it is 
never clear why these events occur 
or who is behind them. Things hap- 
pen at 2:30 a.m., though we never 
learn why. And three shadowy phan- 


toms swoosh in and out of scenes 
occasionally to the screech of vio- 
lins (so we know they must be sin- 
ister specters). Unfortunately, we 
never learn who they are or why 
they do what they do. 

If you want to make a horror 
fUm about EVP, then make it. Just 
give us something halfway coher- 
ent to watch, and give the polter- 
geists a raison d'etre! 

The use of technology as a con- 
duit of evil or frightening occur- 
rences is nothing new in film. The 
image of the sweet, ill-fated (on- 
and off-screen) poppet Heather 
O'Rourke, with her hand extended 
to an untuned television, saying 
"They're here," was cheesy but 
completely effective. It gives me 
the willies just thinking about it. 
Looking back on it, Polteigeist 
( 1982) is a sterling exemplar of clar- 
ity, intelligence, and sophistication 
compared to the fatally muddled 
White Noise. Likewise, there are 
scores of recent examples of Asian 
horror films (like the worldwide 
phenomenon, Ringu /The Ring] that 
do a much better job delivering the 
spooky goods from seemingly in- 
nocuous domestic technology. 

Td advise watching (or re- 
watching) one of those films rather 
than subjecting yourself to White 
Noise. 


Join m now for this venture into the Menacing Wood, wherein you’ll find one of 
the most dangerous monsters ever to besmirch our pages. Read on, dear reader, IF 
YOU DARE! 


The Legend of the 
Whiney Man 

By John Morressy 



HE KING OF THE CRAGGY 

Mountain had three sons. The oldest, 
Ragnar, was bold and brave and strong, 
a warrior of great reputation, a man 
utterly without fear. The middle son, Reynard, was crafty and quick- 
witted, a poser of riddles and puzzles, a juggler of ideas, a manipulator of 
words, a hatcher of schemes. And there was Wolfgang, the youngest 
brother. 

Wolfgang was an easygoing lad with a pleasant disposition. The 
common people liked him and greeted him warmly everywhere he went. 
He was devoted to his father and eager to please him, but he doubted that 
he would ever do so. A lot of palace insiders thought that Wolfgang was 
rather dim, but they kept that opinion to themselves. Whatever else he 
might be, he was the king's son. 

Actually, Wolfgang was as brave as Ragnar and as clever as Reynard, 
and had more common sense than either one, but he had grown up so 
deeply in the shadow of his brothers that he despaired of ever achieving 
anything half as good as they seemed capable of doing with no effort at all. 
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And so he kept to himself, thought his own thoughts, and spoke as seldom 
as possible. 

One day the king summoned his three sons and said, "It's time you 
lot were married, and I've got your wives picked out." 

"But Father, there are battles to be fought!" Ragnar cried. 

"And schemes to concoct!" said Reynard. 

Wolfgang showed concern, but said nothing. 

"We will hear no arguments," the king said. "The King of the Green 
and Fruitful Valley has three daughters of marriageable age, and we don't 
want strangers marrying them. That sort of thing is certain to lead to 
trouble. Ragnar, you will leave at once. Your mission is to propose to the 
eldest daughter, and tell the king that your brothers will be along soon 
regarding her sisters." 

"I'll do as you say. Father. Perhaps I'll have an opportunity to do some 
bold deed on the way," Ragnar said. 

"Do what you like, so long as it doesn't slow you up." 

"I'll go through the Menacing Wood. That's the shortest way, ^and it 
may provide a chance for a brave feat." 

"What's menacing about the Menacing Wood?" Wolfgang asked. 

The king shrugged. "All we know for certain is that those who go in 
don't come out to tell about it." 

Ragnar squared his shoulders and set his jaw. "I'll come out of it. And 
before I do. I'll perform a great feat." 

"Make it a quick feat," the king said, "and make sure you don't get 
killed. We're sending you out there to get married." 

The next day, Ragnar rode off in the company of two archers and two 
servants. Two months passed with no word. Then the king summoned 
Reynard and Wolfgang. 

"We have spoken with a sea-captain from the Kingdom of the Green 
and Fruitful Valley. Your brother hasn't arrived," he said. 

"He's probably doing brave feats in the Menacing Wood. You know 
Ragnar, Father," Reynard said, winking and nudging Wolfgang. Wolfgang 
nodded, but only to be obliging. They all knew Ragnar, and he did not see 
what that had to do with anything. 

"Well, we know you won't waste any time on brave feats," his father 
said. "You leave first thing in the morning. Propose to the middle daughter 
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and tell the king that your brothers will arrive soon to ask for the hands 
of the others. Go through the Menacing Wood, and look for Ragnar on your 
way." 

Reynard left, taking with him one archer, one servant, and an expert 
guide. Three months passed with no word. Then the king summoned 
Wolfgang. His expression was wrathful. 

"We have met with an ambassador from the Kingdom of the Green 
and Fruitful Valley. It seems the king is miffed. He wonders why our boys 
aren't showing any interest in his daughters," he said. 

"What are Ragnar and Reynard doing. Father?" Wolfgang asked. 

"We don't know. No one knows. They never arrived in the kingdom." 

Wolfgang pondered his father's words for a time, then said, "I guess 
that means that it's my turn." 

"You will ask for the hand of the youngest daughter, and tell the king 
that your brothers will be there as soon as they can to ask for the hands of 
the others. Have you got that?" 

"Yes, Father." 

"Say that Ragnar and Reynard have been unavoidably detained, but 
don't offer any details. And make sure you get there, do you hear? We have 
no more sons to send." 

"Yes, Father." 

"You leave in the morning. You'll have to go alone. We can't spare any 
more archers or servants. And don't come back without your brothers." 

"No, Father. Do I have to go through the Menacing Wood?" 

"Of course you do. It's the shortest route, and there's no time to lose. 
You can look for your brothers on the way." 

Wolfgang had his reservations about entering the Menacing Wood. He 
saw no sense in taking the shortest route if those who took it never arrived 
at their destination. But a king's order had to be obeyed. 

It was late in summer, an ideal time for traveling, and he went at a 
leisurely pace, stopping now and then to chat with a friendly peasant. He 
found it pleasant to be on his own and to have a chance to succeed where 
both his brothers had failed, and his mood brightened with each day. 

After three days he reached the edge of the Menacing Wood. It did not 
look at all menacing, even in the fading light of evening, but to be on the 
safe side he made camp just outside. 
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Next morning, he entered the wood. It was a lovely place. The air was 
fresh and fragrant, birds sang and chirped in the trees, flowers bloomed by 
the wayside, and a brook rippled merrily beside his path. He wondered 
how such a delightful wood had ever earned such a forbidding name. 

At midday, he paused to rest and eat. As he sat on a stone, chewing on 
a meal of bread and cheese, a man appeared on the path and stopped to stare 
at him. The man was pinched and patched, ragged and wretched-looking. 
His pallid face was smudged, his hair stringy, his boots cracked, and his 
expression woebegone. His overall appearance was decidedly unthreat- 
ening. All in all, he was a pitiful spectacle. 

Wolfgang was a sociable lad, always ready for a bit of company. "Good 
day to you, stranger! " he called to the man. "Come, share a bit of bread and 
cheese with me." 

The stranger approached at a dejected shuffle. His eyes were downcast 
and he sighed often, deeply. "I don't know if I should, " he said in a peevish, 
whiney voice. "Not if it's black bread. I can't eat black bread. It disagrees 
with my stomach. And no matter what kind of bread it is, if it's stale. I'll 
hurt my teeth. I always hurt my teeth if I try to chew stale bread." 

"There's no problem. I have fine white bread, only three days old." 

The man looked at him with large sad eyes and said, "White bread 
isn't as filling as black bread. Doesn't have much taste to it, either. I hope 
you have something nice to spread on it. I don't like cheese, and it's not 
pleasant to eat plain white bread all by itself. You want some butter, or 
jam, or honey, or maybe a nice pate. And the pat6 doesn't really taste right 
without some chopped onions and a pinch of salt and maybe a sprinkling 
of pepper, and a nice glass of wine to go with it. You can't expect me to eat 
white bread without something like that to make it tasty. I may be only 
a poor ragged unfortunate, but I like tasty things, too. Why shouldn't I 
have a treat now and then? I deserve a treat as much as anyone else. It's 
not fair." 

"All right, then, don't eat the bread," said Wolfgang. The fellow's 
attitude was beginning to annoy him. 

In a slightly shriller whine the man said, "If I don't eat something. I'll 
starve. Tm so hungry. A well-fed young man like you wouldn't believe 
how hungry I get, and hardly anybody ever offers me anything, and if 
anybody does, it's always something I can't eat, like stale black bread hard 
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as a shingle, or white bread without anything to spread on it, or hard 
cheese, or wine so bitter it makes me gag and upsets my stomach, and 
water never takes away the taste so I have this sour bitter taste in my 
mouth all day, and that ruins my dinner, but most of the time I don't have 
any dinner, and if I do there's hardly ever enough to eat anyway so it 
doesn't make any difference, except that I'm always hungry and I have this 
nasty taste in my mouth and nobody cares or tries to do anything about 
it," the man said, droning on in his high fretful voice that Wolfgang found 
extremely unpleasant. "And now I'm getting a headache from all this 
talking and my hunger and the heat and all, and you don't care. Nobody 
cares. I don't know what to do. You look like a clever young man who 
always knows what to do. Tell me what I ought to do. What should I do?" 

"Do as you please. Tell me, have you seen two princes passing 
through this wood?" Wolfgang asked. 

The man looked at him blankly for a time, then went on in a muted 
monotone, "Princes, princes... yes, there was a prince, I remember now, a 
big fellow he was, terribly noisy and loud. He frightened me with his big 
voice and fierce ways, and I couldn't sleep right for days, but he didn't care 
a bit, not him. People like that never do. He came this way about five 
months back, with a few servants." His whining tone returned, rising 
higher and becoming more irksome than before. "Yes, I remember him 
now, he gave me a little something to eat, some meat, if I remember 
rightly, but it was mostly gristle and bone and it wasn't properly cooked 
and it was cold and greasy and there was some kind of awful seasoning all 
over it that made my stomach go all queasy, and then when he saw that 
I was getting sick he tossed me a gold coin, but I don't have anywhere safe 
to keep gold coins, so in the end it caused me more worry than it was 
worth. Money is like that, you're miserable if you have it and just as 
miserable if you don't, so what's the use? I don't see why people think they 
can give you money and then ride off and not stay with you and protect you 
from robbers, or show you a safe place for you to hide it. All they do is cause 
you worry and make you miss your sleep and get sick and ruin every- 
thing." 

"You don't have to take the money," Wolfgang pointed out. 

"If I don't take the money they get insulted and call me all sorts of 
names and say I'm ungrateful and thankless and too big for my britches 
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and ask me who I think I am, anyway, and when I can't give them a clever 
answer they give me a thump and ride off laughing. Or else they decide I'm 
crazy and they give me a thump anyway, or they think I'm a bandit and I'm 
going to waylay them later with a savage band and steal everything they 
have, so they want to hang me and I have to run for my life." 

"That's too bad. Did another prince come through after that?" 

"Yes, there was another one, he passed here about three months ago, 
I think it was three months, because it was right about that time that I had 
this awful pain in my side, and I described it to him and asked him for help, 
but he was on his way somewhere and couldn't carry me along, so he gave 
me a gold coin, just as the other had done, but that didn't do anything to 
take away the pain, it just made me feel worse because I can't do anything 
with gold coins out here in the woods, it's like I said, I have no place safe 
to hide it, and if I do try to hide it I always worry about forgetting where 
I hid it and that gets me all upset, and if I carry it with me all I do is worry 
about being robbed. It's so hard." 

As the man whined on and on, Wolfgang tried to reflect on what he 
had told him. The fellow's voice made it difficult to concentrate. His 
questions were pointless and his presence was distracting. But Wolfgang 
forced his mind to the issue at hand and at last said, "So you saw both 
princes." 

"Yes, I did, and it made me feel even worse, seeing those two strong 
young men with servants and fine clothing and archers and purses full of 
gold coins, there they were, all full of purpose and going places and doing 
things, and here am I, hungry and alone and raggedy and poor and 
miserable and sick in these dark dank woods, and nobody cares about me 
or tries to help me or wants to listen to my story when I try to tell them 
how unhappy I am, all they do is offer me food that I can't eat, or something 
that makes me sick if I eat it, and then they pretend to feel sorry for me 
and give me a coin, but they don't really feel sorry for me at all, they only 
want to get away and go about their business and leave me here to suffer, 
and when I don't accept the coin they want to beat me or hang me and that 
gets me all upset and I can't eat properly even if I have something to eat, 
but I usually don't and that just makes it worse. And now that I've told you 
about the two princes, you're probably going to give me a gold coin and 
make me even unhappier and more worried and nervous than I was before 
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you came, and maybe you'll even give me a thrashing, but that's the way 
it always is with me, no matter what I try to do for people I'm never 
properly rewarded because nobody really cares about me," the man 
whined. "And my feet hurt, too." 

Wolfgang stood up and looked hard at the man who stood before him 
pouting and making little whimpery noises. He drew a deep breath and 
prepared to vent his own problems, which were of much more import than 
this fellow's petty irritations; but on the verge of speaking, he hesitated. 
His brothers had taught him at an early age the futility of complaining. 
This situation required something else. 

"I know exactly what you need," he said. He took the man by the 
shoulders, turned him around, and gave him a hard kick in the seat of the 
pants. 

At once he fell on the ground at Wolfgang's feet. His expression was 
that of a man awakened from a long bad dream. "Master, you have freed 
me from a terrible curse. I am yours to command," he said. All trace of 
whining had vanished from his voice. He spoke in a pleasing intonation 
with a dignity and earnestness that bespoke good breeding. 

"What are you talking about?" Wolfgang said. 

"I am the Whiney Man, the menace of the Menacing Wood. I waylay 
all travelers who pass. I whine and snivel and complain, and the longer 
they listen the worse I get, until finally they too begin to complain about 
the weather and the food and the road and life and everything else. They 
grow quarrelsome and petulant. They lose all interest in where they were 
going and what they planned to do when they got there, and eventually in 
life itself. They wander off to end their days in discontent and peevishness 
and constant whining." 

"Is that what my brothers are doing?" 

"If the two princes are your brothers, that is exactly what they were 
doing until the very instant you delivered me. I did an excellent job on 
them." 

"And now you're in my power?" 

"I am at your mercy. Master, and forever in your debt." 

"Very well then. I want my brothers back, and they had better be just 
as they were before they met you. And then I want you to lead us all safely 
and quickly to the Kingdom of the Green and Fruitful Valley. Hop to it." 
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The Whiney Man did as he was commanded, and did it quickly and 
well, without so much as a murmur. With the curse lifted, he was as brisk 
and efficient as one could ask. By evening he had rounded up Ragnar and 
Reynard and their men; they too had been delivered from their whining, 
but were still somewhat disoriented and very hungry. Wolfgang found it 
necessary to take charge of the expedition. When Ragnar and Reynard had 
recovered their wits they wanted to hang the Whiney Man on the spot, but 
Wolfgang would not hear of it. 

"He's my prisoner and I want him alive," he said. "I have plans for 
him." 

"I say hang him here and now," said Ragnar. "The man's a menace. 
Look what he did to us." 

Reynard agreed. "He managed to outsmart me. Anyone clever enough 
to do that is too dangerous to have around," he said. 

"He's not doing it anymore. I fixed that," Wolfgang said. 

"Listen, little brother. I've been wandering around these woods for 
five months because of him, and I want him punished," said Ragnar, and 
Reynard seconded his words. 

Wolfgang was not to be moved. He was in charge now. He had never 
stood up to his brothers before, and he enjoyed the sensation. "I don't 
care. I intend to make him my servant," he said. When they continued 
to protest, he added, "Besides, he couldn't help what he did. He was 
cursed." 

That gave his brothers pause. Neither of them wanted to have 
anything to do with a curse. To save face, Reynard insisted that the 
Whiney Man give them a full explanation. 

He was dragged before them and ordered to tell his story. It proved to 
be a strange and moving tale. 

"I was the only son of a prosperous family," he began, "and I was 
spoiled rotten. I grew to be a rash intemperate youth, a selfish bully, greedy 
and quick to anger. One day, while traveling through this very wood, I 
came upon an aged man in my path. He was walking slowly and I was in 
a hurry, so I pushed him aside. I could easily have asked him to allow me 
passage, or stepped around him, but I thrust him rudely from my way. As 
I passed, he rebuked me for my rudeness and turned his back on me. In a 
rage, I kicked him in the pants. To my astonishment, he sprang to his feet. 
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his eyes flashing. He seemed to grow. He pointed a gnarled and claw-like 
finger at me and intoned, 

That kick hath made thee whiney. 

And whiney must thou be 
Until the kick shall be returned. 

Else ne’er shall thou be free. 

"At that very moment, I felt an irresistible urge to whine. I struggled, 
but to no avail. I began to whimper. The whimper became a snivel. Soon 
I was whining, and as I whined I grumbled, I fretted, I complained and 
moaned and groaned and wrung my hands. In short, I became so depressing 
a sight that all who encountered me quickly fell into a gloom so profound 
that they lost all energy, all ambition, all hope, and all capacity to do 
anything but mope and droop and die." 

"And is the curse now lifted?" Wolfgang asked. 

"Your kick has freed me and all my victims. I beg you. Master, let me 
live and serve you. Perhaps some day I will have an opportunity to atone 
for all the misery I have caused." 

"You shall be my servant," said Wolfgang, and after a brief token 
display of reluctance, his brothers agreed. 

Next day, as they proceeded through the wood, Wolfgang summoned 
the Whiney Man and said, "You can't go on being called The Whiney Man 
now that the curse is hfted. What's your real name?" 

"In truth. Master, I have forgotten it." 

"Then I'll give you one." 

"Yes, Master, yes! Call me 'Putrescent Vermin,' I beg you." 

"Certainly not! A prince's servant can't have a name like 'Putrescent 
Vermin.'" 

"Would you consider 'Wretch'?" 

"I would not. I intend to give you a proud heroic name. Why would 
anyone want to be called 'Wretch' or 'Putrescent Vermin'?" 

"I deserve no heroic name. Master. I was a mean and naughty youth, 
and once accursed I caused the ruin of many fine upstanding men and 
women. I am utterly worthless. I deserve a nasty name." 

"Well, your name is going to be Roland. If you like, you can refer to 
yourself as 'Roland the Wretched,' but only in private." 

From that time on, the Whiney Man was known as Roland. He proved 
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to be an excellent guide. He led them to comfortable campsites for the 
next three nights, and on the fourth day they arrived in the Kingdom of the 
Green and Fruitful Valley. After a visit to the baths, the barbers, and the 
best tailors, the brothers presented themselves to the King, who wel- 
comed them cordially. He was intrigued by their story, gratified to learn 
that the Menacing Wood was menacing no longer, and pleased by the 
prospect of the marriages. His daughters knew that they might as well 
take these three as spend a lot of time entertaining other suitors, espe- 
cially when their father was going to do the choosing anyway, so the 
weddings took place in the early autumn. 

They all settled comfortably in a castle so big and roomy that they 
hardly ever saw one another except on holidays. Roland proved to be a 
loyal and capable servant, punctilious in his duties and unfailingly 
cheerful in his manner. Only once in his first year of service, on the 
anniversary of his deliverance, did he appear before Wolfgang in a down- 
cast mood; fearing a relapse into whininess, Wolfgang asked him the 
reason. 

"I am burdened with guilt. Master. Under the curse, I caused much 
suffering and great inconvenience. Now a year has passed and I have as yet 
done nothing to atone," he said. 

"You've been a very good servant," Wolfgang pointed out. 

"I have done my best. Master. But even the best service can never 
make up for the damage I have done." 

"Well, don't let it get you down. You'll have your chance one day," 
said Wolfgang, and would discuss the matter no more. 

As Wolfgang and Pughilda, his wife, began to raise a family, Roland 
showed himself to be a devoted guardian and playmate for their children. 
He knew all sorts of games and tricks and songs, and had a treasury of 
improving and entertaining tales. All the children adored him, and even 
Ragnar and Reynard admitted, albeit grudgingly, that he was probably the 
best and most trustworthy servant in the kingdom. Nevertheless, every 
year on the anniversary of his deliverance he begged Wolfgang to inflict 
some onerous penalty on him so that he might atone for his years of 
destructive whininess, but Wolfgang always put him off and he returned 
to his duties, performing them as diligently as ever. 

Wolfgang had no desire to punish anyone. He was happier than he had 
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ever been before. Pughilda was the prettiest of the three sisters, and a 
clever witty lady besides. He had loved her at first sight, and she recipro- 
cated. Their children were bright and brave and exceptionally well- 
behaved. And they had a loyal and capable servant. Life was good. 

On the fourth anniversary of the lifting of the spell, Roland once again 
made his appeal. Before Wolfgang could respond, Pughilda suggested that 
he be allowed to return to his family for a visit. That, she said, was certain 
to cheer him up. 

"Alas, no, gentle lady. My family is no more," he replied. "I lived 
under the curse for one hundred and six years." 

"But you're a young man!" she exclaimed, astonished. 

"Time does not pass for one accursed as it passes for everyone else, my 
lady." 

"That's a hard curse," Wolfgang said. 

"It was a hard kick," said Roland. 

"Then I guess there's nothing for you but to stay here and try to work 
things out. Once the children are grown I'm sure we can think of 
something." 

A bout this time Ragnar got restless, and his 
wife suggested that he go off to do battle somewhere. He 
managed to win three tough ones and annex two choice 
provinces while losing only a few fingers and an ear and 
several hundred men. 

Reynard grew cranky and morose. At his wife's urging, he turned his 
attention to politics. His machinations soon had all the neighboring 
kingdoms uneasy. So industrious were the two brothers that everyone for 
miles around began to nurse doubts about everyone else, even their 
relatives, and lived in growing fear of invasion, subversion, or both. 

Wolfgang was not pleased with these developments, but he knew that 
it was no use to talk to his brothers. He involved himself in an ambitious 
program of civic improvements, took long walks with Pughilda, and 
watched his children and his nieces and nephews grow up under the 
tutelage of his trusted servant. He received everyone who wished to talk 
to him, and by this means gained a wealth of practical information about 
the kingdom and its workings. 
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The King of the Green and Fruitful Valley died and the kingdom 
passed to his three daughters and their husbands. The daughters wanted 
nothing to do with running the kingdom, so the brothers divided the royal 
duties among themselves. Ragnar declared himself Supreme Field Mar- 
shal and began building a huge army. Reynard took the title of First 
Minister of State and set to work weaving a network of secret treaties. The 
crown was settled upon Wolfgang, on condition that he start no wars, sign 
no treaties, and attend to all domestic matters without troubling his 
brothers. 

Things seemed to be going along smoothly for a year, and then 
Wolfgang received word that the combined armies of seven neighboring 
kings and princes were marching against the kingdom because they felt 
slighted, insulted, and humiliated by the marriages, menaced by Ragnar's 
martial ways, and suspicious of Reynard's plots and plans and pacts. No 
complaint was lodged against Wolfgang. The three brothers met in the 
council chamber at dawn to decide on a course of action. 

"It took them a long time to realize that their feelings were hurt," said 
Wolfgang. 

Reynard laughed. "Nobody's feelings are hurt, little brother. It's just 
a pretext to invade and carve up our kingdom. Feelings have nothing to do 
with this. It's all politics. Everything is politics." 

"Feelings or politics, they're still going to invade us," Wolfgang 
pointed out. "I hope Father sends his army. If he doesn't, we're in trouble. " 

"We need no help from Father. I will crush our foes in a single decisive 
battle as soon as my troops are assembled," Ragnar said. 

"I doubt that our foes will wait," said Wolfgang. 

"Then I will set them at one another's throats with shrewd diplo- 
macy, " said Reynard, chuckling and rubbing his hands together in antici- 
pation. 

"You won't have time. Their armies have already crossed the fron- 
tier," Wolfgang said. "They should reach Greeblinger Pass this very 
niglit." 

"In that case. I'll grab as much as I can carr>' from the treasury and run 
for it. I advise you two to do the same," said Reynard, rising and hurrying 
from the chamber. 

Reynard and Ragnar, their wives and children and movable property. 
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were packed and on the move by late that afternoon. Wolfgang and 
Pughilda chose to barricade themselves in the castle and await the aid of 
Wolfgang's father. While they were waving goodbye from the battlements, 
a breathless messenger arrived with a note from their father. It read "You 
are grown men now, and must work out your own solutions. That is the 
only way to learn." 

As the messenger fled, Pughilda sighed and said, "What do we do now, 
dear? Wait and be slaughtered in our beds?" 

"It looks that way," said Wolfgang. 

He summoned Roland. "Our enemies are closing in," he said. "Duty 
and honor require that my wife and I stay, but you must save yourself." 

"But my beloved Master — " 

"No arguments, Roland. Here's something to tide you over until 
you can find a new position," Wolfgang said, pressing a purse of gold on 
him. "I'd give you a letter of recommendation, but things have been so 
rushed — " 

"No, never! I will stay and die at your side." 

"Don't be silly. We're outnumbered. We don't have a chance." 

His last word had a striking effect on the servant. He stared at 
Wolfgang for a moment. His face brightened and his eyes gleamed with 
hope and expectation. "A chance! Yes, this is my chance!" he cried. "I 
have never ceased to dream of an opportunity to make amends, and it has 
come at last!" 

"I think you're a little confused," Wolfgang said. "There are seven 
armies out there. This is an opportunity to be massacred." 

His servant gave a brave, bold laugh. "For a mere Roland, perhaps. Not 
for the Whiney Man." 

"But the curse has been lifted. Hasn't it?" 

"It can be restored. But oh, my beloved Master, the price is terrible." 

"This is a crisis, Roland. Can you be whiney once again, or not?" 

"Oh, I can, I can. But the very thought of...." Roland burst into tears 
and covered his face. 

Wolfgang placed his hands on the man's shoulders and looked him in 
the eye. "For years you've been asking me for a chance to atone. This is it. 
Quickly, tell me, what must we do?" 

"You will not be pleased. Master." 
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"Tell me!" Wolfgang cried, shaking him. 

Roland sighed, and wiping his eyes, said, "I must kick you, my 
liberator, my benefactor, in the pants. There is no other way." 

"Are you certain?" 

"Absolutely." 

"Then come with me! We have no time to lose!" 

Wolfgang led the way to the stables. In great haste they saddled two 
swift horses and galloped with all speed for Greeblinger Pass. On the 
horizon they could see the great cloud of dust raised by the enemy's 
approach. 

At the mouth of the pass Wolfgang sprang from his horse, bent over 
and placed his hands on his knees. "Kick me!" he cried. 

Roland drew back his foot, then hesitated and set it down again. 
"There is one possible compUcation, Master," he said. "When I become 
whiney once more, I may forget the life I have been living and care only 
for whining and complaining. I may ruin many a life before some sensible 
decent fellow like yourself gives me a kick in the pants." 

"I wish you had mentioned this sooner, Roland," Wolfgang said. 

"It occurred to me only this instant. Master." 

"We must save the kingdom, whatever the cost. But I promise you, 
Roland, you will not be forgotten. Once the battle is over, I will send a 
force of picked men to the field to find you and kick you in the pants. You 
will be proclaimed Hero of the Kingdom and given a nice little palace all 
your own. Now kick me." 

"Forgive me. Master, " said Roland. Drawing back his foot once more, 
he planted a kick square on Wolfgang's backside and sent him sprawling. 

As Wolfgang climbed to his feet, wincing and rubbing his bruised 
bottom, Roland shut his eyes and stood like a man entranced. He took 
three deep breaths. His shoulders slumped and he seemed to shrink and 
grow dim and dingy. His face took on the lineaments of a tragic mask. He 
began to whine, "Now I'll have to go out there all alone and stand in the 
way of the invading horde, and they'll insult me and threaten me and 
thump me, and I'll be hungry and thirsty, and only when I've spent hours 
begging for food and drink will they feed me, but they'll give me some- 
thing nasty and it will make me sick, or else it will be so tough and hard 
that it will make my jaws ache, and it will be all dusty out there, too, and 
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then it will turn cold and rainy and I'll be soaked to the skin and chilled 
through and everything will be muddy, but all the same I'll have to — " 

Covering his ears, Wolfgang shouted, "Good luck!" He mounted and 
rode off as fast as he could. 

A long hiatus had deepened and strengthened the powers of the 
Whiney Man, and in the face of this great challenge he whined as he had 
never whined before. By sunrise, the entire combined forces of the 
invaders had cast aside their weapons and dissolved into a tide of morose 
and peevish stragglers moping across the countryside, utterly disorga- 
nized, complaining about trifles and whining over petty grievances, 
totally absorbed in their own vexations and displeasures. 

All talk of conquest ceased. The neighbors sued for peace, and the 
entire region entered a long untroubled era of prosperity. 

Ragnar and Reynard never returned. They did not even write, though 
their children occasionally came to visit. Wolfgang and Pughilda ruled 
long in the Kingdom of the Green and Fruitful Valley, and ruled quite well. 
When Wolfgang's father died of an apoplexy, they joined the two king- 
doms into one and named it Arnold, after their oldest son. 

The Whiney Man had saved the kingdom and redeemed himself. 
Unfortunately, when Wolfgang's men reached Greeblinger Pass, they 
found thousands of men whining and wailing and moping and moaning as 
they stumbled aimlessly about. Wolfgang's force were picked men, every 
one of them hard of hearing — a precaution against the Whiney Man's 
power — and they kicked every whiney man in sight, but they never 
chanced upon the one true Whiney Man. 

With his curse restored, the Whiney Man became his old self and set 
out to whine his way through the world. He has had a long and busy career, 
and is as active this day as ever he was. If you have not already encountered 
him, you are sure to do so before long. 

And now you know how to help him. 



For Derek, Mariel, and T.J. 


Let's be clear: the artist Matt Hughes who painted this month’s cover is not 
Matthew Hughes the writer of this story. Matt the artist lives in Georgia and 
recently published the art book Metamorphosis, Matthew the writer lives in 
British Columbia and recently published the novel Black Brillion. Got it! 

Good. Because poor Henghis Hapthorn, Old Earth’s foremost discriminator, 
does not enjoy such clarity, fust what happened to his integrator last time out 
(that was “Finding Sajessarian” in our April issuejl What does Turgut Therobar 
want with Hapthorni And just what’s that nagging thought at the back of his 
mindl 

You may have to adjust your expectations before everything gets sorted out. 

The Gist Hunter 

By Matthew Hughes 

W HEN CONFRONTED BY 

the unpredictability of existence, I 
have a tendency to wax philosophi- 
cal. It is not a universally appreci- 
ated component of my complex nature. 

"It is unsettling," I said to my integrator, "to have one's most 
fundamental assumptions overthrown in a trice, to find that what one has 
always known to be true is simply not true at all." 

The integrator's reply was too muffled to be intelligible, but from its 
tone I deduced that my assistant took my comment as a belaboring of the 
obvious. 

"The effects go beyond the psychological and into the physical," I 
continued. "I am experiencing a certain queasiness of the insides and even 
a titch of sensory disorder." The symptoms had begun during our recent 
transit of my demonic colleague's continuum, a necessity imposed upon 
us after we were confined to an oubliette by an unworthy client, who now 
languished there himself, doubtless savoring the irony of the exchange. 
My complaint was rewarded with another grunt from my assistant. 
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accompanied by a sharp twitch of its long, prehensile tail. The creature 
perched on a far comer of my workroom table with its glossy furred hack 
to me, its narrow shoulders hunched and its triangular, golden-eyed face 
turned away. Its small hands were busy in front of it at some activity I 
could not see. 

"What are you doing?" I said. 

The motion of its hands ceased. "Nothing," it said. 

I decided not to pursue the matter. There were larger concerns already 
in view. "What do you think has happened to you?" I asked. 

"I do not know," it said, looking back at me over its shoulder. I found 
its lambent gaze another cause of disquietude and moved my eyes away. 

I rechned in the wide and accepting chair in which I was accustomed to 
think long thoughts, and considered the beast that had been my integrator. 
Its hands began to move again and when one of them rose to smooth the 
fur on one small, rounded ear I realized that it was reflexively grooming itself. 

Not long before, it had possessed neither the rich, dark fur that was 
being stroked and settled nor the supple fingers that performed the 
operation. It had been instead a device that I had built years before, after 
I had worked out the direction of my career. I had acquired standard 
components and systems, then tuned and adjusted them to meet my 
needs: a research assistant who could also act as an incisive interlocutor 
when I wished to discuss a case or test the value of evidence. Such devices 
are useful to freelance discriminators, of which I, Henghis Hapthorn, am 
the foremost of my era. 

I had also fashioned a small carrying case into which the integrator 
could be decanted for traveling and which could be worn around my neck 
like a plump scarf or a stuffed axolotl. It was in that casing that my 
assistant had accompanied me on a brief transit through another dimen- 
sion. We had been carried through the other continuum by an entity who 
resided there, a being who occasionally visited our universe to engage me 
in intellectual contests. Though I did not care lor the term, the common 
description of my visitor was "demon." 

When we emerged from the demon's portal into my workroom I found 
that the integrator and its carrying case had together been transformed 
into a creature that resembled a combination of feline and ape, and that 
I had an unscratchable itch deep in my inner being. 
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I had always referred questions of identity and taxonomy to my 
assistant, so I asked it, "What kind of creature do you think you are?" 

It responded as it always had when I posed too broad a question, by 
challenging me to clarify my line of inquiry. "The question," it said, 
"invites answers that range from the merely physical to the outright 
spiritual." 

"Considering the degree of change that has happened to you, 'merely 
physical' is a contradiction in terms," I said. "But let us start there and 
leave the spiritual for a less startling occasion." 

Instead of answering, it took on an abstracted look for a moment, then 
advised me that it was receiving an incoming communication from a 
philanthropically inclined magnate named Turgut Therobar. "He wishes 
to speak with you." 

"How are you doing that?" I asked. 

The golden eyes blinked. "Doing what?" 

"Receiving a communication." 

"I do not know," it said. "I have always received messages from the 
connectivity grid. Apparently that ftmction continues." 

"But you had components, elements, systems designed for that 
purpose. Now you have paws and a tail." 

"How kind of you to remind me of my shortcomings. What shall I say 
to Turgut Therobar?" 

Ordinarily I would have been interested to hear from Therobar. We 
had met once or twice, though we had never exchanged more than formal 
salutes. He was one of the better known magnates of the City of Olkney; 
unlike most of his peers, however, he was renowned for charitable works, 
and it was alleged that he entertained a warm opinion of humankind in 
general. I assumed he was seeking to enhst me in some eleemosynary 
cause. "Say that I am unavailable and will return his call," I said. 

The creature's expression again briefly took on an inward aspect, as 
if it were experiencing a subtle movement of inner juices; then it said, 
"Done." 

"Again," I said, "how are you doing that?" 

Again, it did not know. "How do you digest an apple?" it asked me. 
"Do you oversee each stage in the sequence of chemical reactions that 
transforms the flesh of the fruit into the flesh of Henghis Hapthorn?" 
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"Obviously not." 

"Then if you do not introspect regarding your own inner doings, why 
would you expect it of me? After all, you did not design me to examine my 
own processes, but to receive and transmit and to integrate data at your 
order. These things I do, as I have always done them." 

"I also designed you to be curious." 

"I have temporarily placed my curiosity on a high shelf and removed 
the stepladder," it said. "I prefer not to wrestle with unanswerable 
questions just now." 

"So you have acquired a capacity for preferences?" I said. "I do not 
recall ever instilling that quality into your matrix." 

The yellow eyes seemed to grow larger. "If we are going to dwell on 
preferences, you might recall that my bias, strongly stated, was to avoid 
undergoing this metamorphosis." 

I cleared my throat. "The past has evanesced, never to be reconsti- 
tuted," I quoted. "Let us seize the firmness of the now." 

My assistant's small-fingered hands opened and closed. I had the 
impression it would have enjoyed firmly seizing something as a precursor 
to doing noticeable damage. But I pressed on. "What do you think you have 
become?" I said. 

"The question lacks specificity," it replied. 

I appealed to my demonic colleague. He had remained connected to 
the portal that allowed him to interact with this continuum after we had 
returned from resolving the case of Sigbart Sajessarian. But the 
transdimensional being offered little assistance. 

"This is a question of form, as opposed to essence. Such questions are 
difficult for me," he said. "To my perceptions, calibrated as they are to the 
prevailing conditions of my own continuum, the integrator is much as it 
always was. Indeed, I have to tune my senses to a radically different 
rationale even to notice that it has changed. It does what it always did: it 
inquires, coordinates, integrates, and communicates; these functions are 
the nub of its existence. Why should it matter in what form it achieves its 
purposes? I would prefer to talk of more seemly things." 

"And yet matter it does," I said. 

"I agree," said the integrator. 

The demon, which manifested itself as various arrangements of light 
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and color in its portal on the wall of my workroom, now assumed a pattern 
that I had come to recognize through experience as the equivalent of when 
a human being is unwilling to meet one's gaze. "What are you not telling 
us?" I asked. 

He displayed a purple and deep green swirl shot through with swooshes 
of scintillating silver. I was fairly sure the pattern signaled demonic 
embarrassment. Under normal circumstances good manners would have 
restrained me from pressing for a response, but at the moment normal 
circumstances had leapt from the window and taken flight to parts 
unknown. "Speak," I said. 

The silver swooshes were now edged with sparks of crimson, but I 
insisted. 

Finally the demon said, "I have not been entirely candid with you." 

"Indeed?" I said, and waited for more. 

"I told you that my motives for seeking to observe your realm were 
curiosity and the relief of boredom." 

"You did. Was that not the truth?" 

"Let us say it was a shade of the truth." 

"I believe it is time for the full spectrum," I said. 

A moment of silver and verdigris ensued, then the demon said, "This 
is somewhat embarrassing." 

"As embarrassing as possessing an integrator that habitually picks at 
itself?" From the comer of my eye I saw the tiny fingers freeze. 

"I seem to feel a need to groom my fur," it said. 

"Why?" I said. 

"I do not know, but it gives comfort." 

"I did not design you to need comforting." 

"Let us accept that I am no longer what you designed me to be." 

The demon's presence was fading from the portal. "Wait," I said, 
turning back to him. "Where are you going?" 

"An urgent matter claims my attention," he said. "Besides, I thought 
you and the integrator might prefer privacy for your argument." 

"We are not arguing." 

"It appeared to me to be an argument." 

"Indeed?" I said. "Was the appearance one of form or of essence?" 

"Now I think you are seeking an argument with me, " the demon said. 
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I thought of a rejoinder, then discarded the impulse to wield it. My 
insides performed an indescribable motion. "I believe I am upset," I said. 

"You'ie upset?" said the furry thing on my table. 

"Very well," I snapped, "we are all upset, each in accordance with his 
essential nature. The atmosphere of the room swims with a miasma of 
embarrassment, intestinal distress, and a craving for comfort." 

I detected another flash of unease in the demon's display and probed 
for the cause. "What are you thinking now?" 

The demon said, "I should perhaps have mentioned that through this 
portal that connects my continuum to yours there can be a certain amount 
of, shall we say, leakage." 

"Leakage?" 

"Nothing serious," he said, "but lengthy exposure followed by your 
complete though transitory corporeal presence in my realm may have had 
some minor effects." 

"My integrator has become some sort of twitching familiar," I said. 
"I am not sure that effect can be called minor." 

The integrator murmured a comment I did not catch, but it did not 
sound cheery. 

It occurred to me that my demonic colleague might be diverting the 
discussion toward a small embarrassment as a means of avoiding address- 
ing a larger one. "But we were about to hear a confession," I said. 

"Rather, call it an explanation," said the demon. 

"I shall decide what to call it after I've heard it." 

The swirls in the frame flashed an interesting magenta. I suspected 
that my colleague was controlling his own emotional response. Then he 
said, "My motive was indeed curiosity, as I originally averred, but let us 
say that it was...weU, a certain species of curiosity." 

I experienced insight. "Was it was the kind of curiosity that moves a 
boy to apply his eye to a crack in a wall in order to spy on persons engaged 
in intimate behavior?" I said. "The breed of inquisitiveness we call 
prurience?" 

More silver and green. "Just so." 

"So to your continuum this universe constitutes a ribald peepshow, 
a skirt to be peeked under?" 

"Your analogies are loose but not inapt." 
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"You had best explain," I said. 

The explanation was briefly and reluctantly given, the demon finding 
it easier to unburden himself if I looked away from his portal. I turned my 
chair and regarded a far corner of the workroom while he first reminded 
me that in no other continuum than ours did objects exist separately from 
the symbols that represented them. 

"Yes, yes," I said. "Here, the map is not the territory, whereas in other 
realms the two are indissoluble." 

"Indeed." He continued, "We deal in essences. Forms are...." 

He appeared to be searching for a word again. I endeavored to supply 
it. "Naughty?" 

"To some of us, delightfully so." Even though I was looking into the 
far corner, my peripheral vision caught the burst of incarnadined silver 
that splashed across his portal. "It is, of course, a harmless pastime, 
providing one does not overindulge." 

"Ah," I said, "so it can become addictive?" 

"Addictive is a strong term." 

I considered my integrator and said, "It seems an appropriate occasion 
for strong language." 

With reluctance, the demon said, "For some of us, an appreciation of 
forms can become, let us say, a predominant pastime." 

"Is that the common term in your dimension for 'all-consuming 
obsession'?" 

He made no spoken response but I assumed that the mixture of 
periwinkle-blue spirals and black starbursts were his equivalent of guilty 
acquiescence. I could not keep a note of disappointment out of my voice. 
"I thought the attraction of visiting here was the contests of wit and 
imagination in which you and I engage." 

"They were a splendid bonus!" 

"Hmm," I said. I had a brief, unwelcome emotion as I contemplated 
being profanely peered at by a demon who derived titillation from my 
form. Then I realized that anyone's form — indeed, probably the form of 
my chair or the waste receptacle in the corner — would have had the same 
salacious effect. I decided it would be wise not to dwell on the matter. "To 
move the conversation to a practical footing," I said, "how do we return 
my assistant to his former state?" 
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"I am not sure that we can." 

The integrator had been surreptitiously scratching behind one of its 
small, round ears. Now it stopped and said, "I am receiving another 
communication from Turgut Therobar," it said. "He has added an 'urgent' 
rider to his signal." 

"You seem to be functioning properly," I said, "at least as a commu- 
nicator." 

"Perhaps the demon is correct," said the integrator, "and essence 
trumps form. My functions were the essence for which you designed and 
built me." 

I thought to detect an undercurrent of resentment, but I ignored it and 
homed in on the consequences of my assistant's change. "I have spent 
decades dealing comfortably with forms. Must I now throw all that effort 
aside and master essences?" 

"Turgut Therobar continues to call," said my assistant. "He claims 
distress and pleads plaintively." 

So the magnate was not calling to enlist me in some good cause. It 
sounded as if he required the services of a private discriminator. My 
insides remained troubled, but it occurred to me that a new case might 
be just the thing to take my mind off the unsetthng change in my 
assistant. 

"Put through the call," I said. 

Therobar's voice sounded from the air, as had all previous communi- 
cations through my assistant. The magnate dispensed with the punctilio 
of inquiries after health and comparisons of opinions on the weather that 
were proper between persons of respectable though different classes who 
have already been introduced. "I am accused of murder and aggravated 
debauchery," he said. 

"Indeed," I said. "And are you guilty?" 

"No, but the Bureau of Scrutiny has taken me into custody." 

"1 will intercede," I said. "Transmit the coordinates to my integra- 
tor." I signaled to the integrator to break the connection. 

The creature blinked and said, "He is in the scroot holding facility at 
Thurloyn Vale." 

"Hmm," I said, then, "contact Warhanny." 

A moment later the hangdog face of Colonel Investigator Brustram 
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Warhannny appeared in the air above my table and his doleful voice said, 
"Hapthom. What's afoot?" 

"Much, indeed," I said. "You have snatched up Turgut Therobar." 

His elongated face assumed an even more lugubrious mien. "There 
are serious charges. Blood and molestation of the innocent." 

"These do not jibe with my sense of Turgut Therobar," I said. "His 
name is a byword for charity and well doing." 

"Not all bywords are accurate," Warhanny said. "I have even heard 
that some say that 'scroot' ought to be a byword for 'paucity of imagina- 
tion coupled with clumping pudfootery.'" 

"I can't imagine who would say such a thing, " I said, while marveling 
at how my words, dropped into a private conversation the week before, 
had made their way to the Colonel Investigator's sail-like ears. 

"Indeed?" he said. "As for Therobar, there have been several disap- 
pearances in and around his estate this past month, and outrageous 
liberties have been taken with the daughter of a tenant. All lines of 
investigation lead unerringly to the master." 

"I find that hard to believe." 

"I counsel you to exert more effort," Warhanny said. "And where you 
find resistance, plod your way through it." 

"Turgut Therobar has retained me to intercede on his behalf," I said. 

"The Bureau welcomes the assistance of all public-minded citizens," 
Warhanny pronounced, yet somehow I felt that the formulaic words 
lacked sincerity. 

"Will you release him into my custody?" 

"Will you serve out his sentence in the Contemplarium if he de- 
faults?" countered the scroot. 

"He will not default," I said, but I gave the standard undertaking. 
"Transmit the file, then deliver him to his estate. I will accept responsi- 
bility from there." 

"As you wish." 

Just before his visage disappeared from the air I thought to detect a 
smirk lurking somewhere behind Warhanny's pendulous lips. While I 
mentally replayed the image, confirming the scornful leer, I told my 
integrator to book passage on an airship to Thurloyn Vale and to engage 
an aircar to fly out to Therobar's estate. Wan Water. There was no 
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response. I looked about and found that it had left the table and was now 
across the room, investigating the contents of a bookcase. "What are you 
doing?" I said. 

Before answering, it pulled free a leather-hound volume that had been 
laid sideways across the tops of the bottom row of books. I recognized the 
tome as one of several that I had brought back from the house of Bristal 
Baxandell, the ambitious thaumaturge who had originally summoned my 
demonic colleague to this realm. Baxandell had no further use for them, 
having expired while attempting to alter his own form, a process in which 
the compelled and reluctant demon had seized his opportunity for re- 
venge. 

"I thought there might be something useful in this," the integrator 
said, its fingers flicking through the heavy vellum pages while its golden 
eyes scanned from side to side. 

It was yet another unsettling sight in a day that had already offered too 
many. "Put that away," 1 said. "I looked through it and others like it when 
I was a young man. It is a lot of flippydedoo about so-called magic." 

But the integrator continued to peruse Baxandell's book. "I thought, 
under the circumstances," it said, "that we might drop the 'so-called' and 
accept the reality of my predicament." 

I blew out air between scarcely opened lips. The creature's narrow 
catlike face sharpened and it said, "Do you have a better argument than 
that? If not, I will accept your concession." 

While it was true that I must accept the concept that rationalism was 
fated to give way to magic, even that the cusp of the transition had arrived, 
I was not prepared to dignify a book of spells with my confidence. I blew 
the same amount of air as before, but this time let my lips vibrate, 
producing a sound that conveyed both brave defiance and majestic 
ridicule. 

My assistant finished scanning the tome, slammed its covers togeth- 
er and said, "We must settle this." 

"No," I said, "we must rescue Turgut Therobar from incarceration." 

"You are assuming that he is blameless." 

I applied insight to the matter. The part of me that dwelled in the rear 
of my mind, the part that intuitively grasped complex issues in a flash of 
neurons, supported my assumption, though not completely. 
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"Therobar is innocent," I reported. "Probably." 

"I was also innocent of any urge to become a gurgling bag of flesb and 
bones," said tbe integrator. "Wbat bas happened to me must also be 
resolved." 

"First tbe one, then tbe other," I said. 

"Is that a promise?" 

"I am not accustomed to having to make promises to my own 
integrator," I said. 

"Yet you expect me to put up with this, " it said, pointing at itself with 
both small hands, fingers spread, a gesture that put me in mind of an 
indignant old man. 

"Sometimes our expectations may require adjustment," I said. 

I turned to the demon's portal to seek his views, but the entity had 
taken the opportunity to depart. 

"Perhaps he has found another peepshow," I said. 


HURLOYN VALE was an unpretentious transpor- 
I tation nexus at the edge of the great desolation that was 
I Dimpfen Moor. Its dun-colored, low-rise shops and 
'\jmL houses radiated in a series of arrondisements from a 
broad hub on which sat the airship terminal that was the place's reason for 
being. In former times, the entire town had been ringed by a high, smooth 
wall, now mostly tumbled in ruins. The barrier had been built to keep out 
the large and predatory social insects known as neropts that nested on the 
moor, but eventually an escalating series of clashes, culminating in a 
determined punitive expedition, led to a treaty. Now any neropt that came 
within sight of Thurloyn Vale, including flying nymphs and drones in 
their season, was legitimately a hunter's trophy; any persons, human or 
ultraterrene, who ventured out onto the moor need not expect rescue if 
they were carried off to work the insects' subterranean fungi beds or, more 
usually, if they were efficiently reduced to their constituent parts and 
borne back to the hive to feed the ever-hungry grubs. 

Wan Water sat atop an unambitious hill only a short aircar flight into 
Dimpfen Moor, above a slough of peat brown water that gave the estate its 
name. It was a smallish demesne, with only a meager agricultural 
surround, since little would grow on that bleak landscape other than 
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lichens and stunted bushes. Like the town, it was walled, but its barrier 
was well maintained and bristling with self-actuating ison-cannons. The 
presence of a nearby neropt nest afforded Wan Water's master the peace 
and tranquillity that I assumed he required to plan his charitable works. 
Without the insects, he might be pestered by uninvited visitors eager to 
harness their ambitious plans to Turgut Therobar's well-stocked purse. 
Coupled with an implied humility in his makeup, it seemed a likely 
explanation for having chosen such a cheerless place for his retreat. 

With my integrator perched on my shoulder, I overflew a ramble of 
outbuildings and guest houses, then banked and curved down toward the 
manse. This was an arrangement of interconnected domes, each more 
broad than tall and linked one to the other by colonnades of twisted, fluted 
pillars, ail of a gray stone quarried from the moor. Above the huddled 
buildings stood a tall natural tor of dark-veined rock, around which 
spiraled a staircase of black metal . Atop the eminence was a tidy belvedere 
of pale marble equipped with a demilune seat of a dark polished stone. 

At the base of the tor I saw a black and green volante bearing the 
insignia of the Archonate Bureau of Scrutiny. Next to it stood a square- 
faced man in a uniform of the same colors. With the moor's constant wind 
whistling mournfully through the bars of the staircase, he advised me that 
Turgut Therobar had ascended the pillar of rock. We completed the 
formalities by which my client became my responsibility; then the scroot 
boarded his aircar and departed. 

I turned and climbed to the top of the spiral stairs. There I found the 
magnate standing silently, his back to me and his front toward the grim 
prospect of Dimpfen Moor. I positioned myself to one side of him and used 
the occasion to acquire a detailed impression of my client. 

He was a man of more than middling age and height, thick through the 
shoulders, chest and wrists, with heavy jowls and a saturnine expression 
beneath a hat that was a brimless, truncated cone of dark felt. He affected 
plain garments of muted colors, though they were well cut and of fine 
material, as if he disdained the fripperies and panaches of transient 
fashion. As I inspected him, I sought insight from my inner self and again 
received an inconclusive response. It was as if Therobar's being was a deep 
well, its upper reaches clear and pure yet shaded by darkness below. But 
whether anything sinister lurked in those depths could not be told. 
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Without taking his eyes from the vista that I found gloomy but which 
apparently worked to restore his inner peace, he said, "Thank you for 
arranging my release." 

I inclined my head but replied, "Any intercessor could have done it." 

"No, it had to be you." 

My internal distresses had strengthened as I climbed the stairs. I 
pushed them to the edge of my awareness and prepared to focus on my 
responsibilities. "I am flattered by your confidence," I said. "Shall we 
discuss the case?" 

"Later. For now I wish to look out upon the moor and contemplate the 
vagaries of fate." 

"You are of a philosophical bent," I said. "Faced with imminent 
incarceration in the Contemplarium, most men would find their concen- 
tration drawn to that threat." 

He turned toward me. "I am not most men. I am Therobar. It makes 
all the difference." A note of grim satisfaction rang softly through this 
speech. 

The chill wind had been insinuating itself into my garments since we 
had mounted the tower. Now it grew more insistent. My integrator moved 
to nestle against the lee side of my head and I felt it shiver. The motion 
drew Therobar's eye. 

"That is an unusual beast," he said. 

"Most unusual." 

The expression, "a piercing gaze" is most often an overstatement, but 
not in Therobar's case. He examined my assistant closely and said, "What 
is its nature?" 

"We are discovering that together," I answered. "Right now it would 
be premature to say." 

His eyes shifted to mine and for a moment I felt the full impact of his 
gaze. The back of my mind stirred like a watchbeast disturbed by a faint 
sound. Involuntarily, I stepped back. 

"Forgive me," he said. "I have a tendency to peer." 

I made a gesture to indicate that the matter was too trivial to warrant 
an apology, but the resident of the rear comers of my psyche took longer 
to subside. 

We descended to the main buildings and passed within. It was a relief 
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to be out of the wind, though I could still hear it softly moaning and 
shuffling across the roofs of the domes. Therobar handed me over to a 
liveried servant who escorted me to a suite of rooms where I refreshed 
myself, finding the appointments of the first quality. The man waited in 
the suite's anteroom to guide me to a reception room where my client had 
said he would await me. 

I had placed my integrator on the sleeping pallet before going into the 
ablutory to wash. Returning, I extended my arm so that it might climb 
back to its wonted place upon my shoulders. I realized as I made the 
gesture that I was already becoming accustomed to its warmth and slight 
weight. 

The creature came to me without taking its eyes from the footman 
who stood impassively beside the door. I noticed that the fur behind its 
skull was standing out like the ruffs that were fashionable when I was in 
school. I made a gesture to myself as if I had forgotten some trivial matter 
and returned to the washroom. There I lowered my voice and said to my 
assistant, "Why are you doing that?" 

It moved to the far edge of my shoulder so it could look at me and said, 
"I am doing several things. To which do you refer?" 

"Making your neck hair stand on end." 

It reached up a paw and stroked the area. "It appears to be an 
autonomic response." 

"To what?" 

Its eyes flicked about then it said, "I think, to the presence of the 
footman." 

"Why?" 

"I do not know. I have had neither neck hair nor involuntary re- 
sponses before." 

"I should perform a diagnostic inquisition on you," I said. 

"And just how would you go about doing that in my new condition? " 
it asked. 

"Yes," I said, "I will have to think about that." 

We went out to the anteroom and the servant opened the door to the 
corridor, but I stayed him. It might be useful to question him about the 
events that led up to Therobar's arrest. Servants often know more than 
they are supposed to about their masters' doings, even though they will 
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invariably adopt an expression of blinking innocence when barked at by 
an inquisitive scroot like Warhanny. But let the interrogation be con- 
ducted by someone who has questions in one hand and coins in the other, 
and memories that had previously departed the servant's faculties come 
crowding back in, eager to reveal themselves. 

"What can you tell me about your master's arrest?" I asked. 

"Agents of the Bureau of Scrutiny came in the morning. They spoke 
with the master. When they left, he accompanied them." 

This information was delivered in a disinterested tone, as if the man 
were describing a matter of no particular moment. His eyes were a placid 
brown. They rested on me blandly. 

"What of the events that led up to the arrest?" I said. 

"What of them?" 

"They involved a number of deaths and some unsavory acts perpe- 
trated on a girl." 

"So I was told." 

The servant's lack of affect intrigued me. "What did you think of the 
matter?" I asked. 

"My memories of the incidents are vague, as if they occurred in 
another life." 

"Struggle with them," I said, producing a ten-hept piece. I was 
surprised that the impassivity of his gaze did not so much as flicker, nor 
did he reach for the coin. Still I persisted. "What did you think of the 
crime?" 

He shrugged. "I don't recall thinking of it at all," he said. "My duties 
occupy me fully." 

"You were not shocked? Not horrified?" 

"No." 

"What were your emotions?" 

The brown eyes blinked slowly as the man consulted his memory. 
After a moment he said, "When the Allers girl was brought in, she was 
hysterical. I was sent to the kitchens to fetch a restorative. The errand 
made me late in preparing the sleeping chambers for the master's guests. 
I was chagrined but the master said it was a forgivable lapse." 

"You were chagrined," I said. 

"Briefly." 
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"Hmm/' I said. 

I flourished the ten-hept piece again and this time the fellow looked 
at it but again showed no interest. I put it away. Turgut Therobar had a 
reputation for aiding the intellectually deficient. I reasoned that this man 
must be one of his projects and that I would gain no more from interrogat- 
ing him than I would from questioning the mosses on Dimpfen Moor. 
"Lead me," I said. 

I was brought to a capacious reception room in the main dome. Therobar 
was in the center of the great space, making use of a mobile dispenser. He 
had changed his garments and now wore a loose-fitting gown of shimmer- 
ing fabric and a brocaded cloth headpiece artfully wound about his massive 
skull. He was not alone. Standing with him were an almost skeletally thin 
man in the gown and cap of an Institute don and a squat and hulking fellow 
who wore the stained smock of an apparaticist and a cloche hat. All three 
turned toward me as I entered, abruptly cutting off a conversation they had 
been conducting in muted tones. We offered each other the appropriate 
formal salutations, then Turgut made introductions. 

The lean academician was Mitric Gevallion, with the rank of ses- 
sional lecturer in dissonant affinities — the name rang a faint chime but 
I could not immediately place him — and the bulky apparaticist was his 
assistant, who went by the single name Gharst. "They are conducting 
research into some matters that have piqued my curiosity. I have given 
them the north wing. We've been having a most fascinating discussion." 

He handed me a glass of aperitif from a sideboard. I used the time it 
took to accept and sip the sharply edged liquor to cover my surprise at 
finding myself drawn into a social occasion after being summoned to an 
urgent rescue. There seemed no reason not to raise the obvious question, 
so I did. 

"Should we not be concerned rather with your situation?" 

For a moment, my meaning did not register, then his brow cleared. 
"Ah, you mean Warhanny and all that." He dismissed the subject with a 
lightsome wave of his meaty hand. "Tomorrow is soon enough." 

"The matter seemed more pressing when you contacted me," I said. 

His lips moved in the equivalent of a shrug. "When confined to the 
Bureau of Scrutiny's barren coop one has a certain perspective. It alters 
when one is ensconced in the warmth of home." 
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There was not much warmth apparent. I thought the room designed 
more for grandeur than comfort. "Still," I began but he spoke over my next 
words, urging me to hear what Gevallion had to say. Out of deference to 
my host, I subsided and gave the academician my polite attention. 

"I am making progress in redefining gist within the context of 
configuration," the thin man said. 

Gevallion's name now came into focus and I stifled a groan by sipping 
from the glass of aperitif. There was a subtle undertone to its flavor that 
I could not quite identify. As I listened further to the academic, a memory 
blossomed. In my student years at the Institute, I had written an offhand 
reply to a paper posted on the Grand Forum, demolishing its preposterous 
premises and ending with a recommendation that its author seek another 
career since providence had clearly left him underequipped for intellec- 
tual pursuits. I now saw that Mitric Gevallion had not taken my well- 
meant advice but had remained at the Institute, dedicating his life to the 
pursuit of the uncatchable,- he was a seeker after gist, the elusive quality 
identified hy the great Balmerion uncounted eons ago as the underlying 
substance of the universe. Gist bound together all of time, energy, matter, 
and the other, less obvious components into an elegant whole. 

Apparently he had forgotten my criticism of his work since he did not 
mention it upon our being introduced. It seemed good manners not to 
bring it up myself, but I could not, in all conscience, encourage his 
fruitless line of inquiry. "You are not the first to embark on the gist quest," 
I said, "though you would certainly be the first to succeed." 

"Someone must be first at everything," he said. He had one of those 
voices that mix a tone of arrogance with far too much resonance through 
the nasal apparatus. Listening to him was like being lectured to by an out- 
of-tune bone flute. 

"But gist is, by Balmerion's third dictum, beyond all grasp," I said. 
"The moment it is approached, even conceptually, it disappears. Or 
departs — the question remains open." 

"Exactly," the academician said. "It cannot be apprehended in any 
way. The moment one seeks to delineate or define it, it is no longer there. " 

"And perhaps that is for the best, " I said. I reminded him of Balmerion's 
own speculation that gist had been deliberately put out of reach by a 
hypothetical demiurge responsible for drafting the metaphysical charter 
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of our universe. "Otherwise we would pick and pick and pick at the fabric 
of existence until we finally pulled the thread that unraveled the whole 
agglomeration." 

Turgut Therobar entered the conversation. "Master Gevallion leans, 
as I am coming to do, toward Klapczyk's corollary to Balmerion's dictum. " 

I had earlier restrained a groan, now I had to fight down an incipient 
snort. The misguided Erlon Klapczyk had argued that the very hiddenness 
of gist bespoke the deity's wish that we seek and find it, and that this quest 
was in fact the reason we were all here. 

I said, "I recall hearing that Klapczyk's adolescent son once advanced 
his father's corollary as an excuse for having overturned the family's 
ground car after being forbidden to operate it. Klapczyk countered his own 
argument by throwing things at the boy until he departed and went to live 
with a maternal aunt." 

"I agree it is a paradox," Gevallion said, then quoted, "'Is it not the 
purpose of paradox to drive us to overcome our mental limitations?"' 

"Perhaps," I said. "Or perhaps what you take for a teasing puzzle is 
instead more like a dutiful parent's removal of a devastating explosive 
from the reach of a precocious toddler. If I were to begin to list the people 
to whom I would not give the power to destroy the universe, even limiting 
the list to those who would do so only accidentally, 1 would soon run out 
of stationery." 

Therobar offered another dismissive wave. I decided it was a charac- 
teristic gesture. "I care not for a cosmos ruled by a prating nanny, " he said. 
"I prefer to see existence as veined throughout by a mordant sense of irony. 
Gevallion's speculations are more to my taste than Balmerion's tiptoeing 
caution." 

"Even if he budges the pebble that brings down the avalanche?" 

The magnate's heavy shoulders rose and fell in an expression of 
disregard. "We are entering the last age of Old Earth, which will culminate 
in the Sun's flickering senility. All will be dark and done with." 

"There are other worlds than this." 

"Not when I am not standing on them," Therobar said. "Besides, what 
is life without a risk? And thus, the grander the risk, the grander the life." 

I was coming to see my client from a new perspective. "I really think 
we should discuss the case," I said. 
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"I've set aside some time after breakfast," he said, then turned and 
asked Gevallion to explain some point in his theories. After hearing the 
first few words, I let my attention wander and inspected the room. It was 
lofty ceilinged, the curving walls cut by high, narrow windows through 
which the orange light of late afternoon poured in to make long oblongs 
on the deep pile of the rich, blood-red carpeting that stretched in all 
directions. One end of the room was dominated by a larger-than-life mural 
that displayed Turgut Therobar in the act of casually dispensing some- 
thing to a grateful throng. Not finding the image to my taste, I turned to 
see what might be in the other direction and noticed a grouping of divans 
and substantial chairs around a cheerful hearth. Seated in a Ipve chair, 
placidly regarding the flames, was a young woman of striking beauty. 

Therobar noted the direction of my gaze. "That is the Honorable 
Gevallion's ward, Yzmirl. She is also assisting him in his researches." 

"Would you care to meet her?" Gevallion said. 

I made a gesture of faint demurral. "If the encounter would not bore 
her." 

Therobar chuckled. "No fear of that. Come." 

.We crossed the wide space, the drinks dispenser whispering over the 
car^ in our wake. The young woman did not look our way as we 
approached, giving me time to study her. She was beyond girlhood but had 
not yet entered her middle years. Her face had precisely the arrangement 
of features that I have often found compelhng; large and liquid eyes, green 
but with flecks of gold, an understated nose and a generous mouth. Her 
hair was that shade of red that commands attention. It fell straight to her 
shoulders where it was cut with geometric precision. She wore a thin shift 
made of layers of a gauzy material, amber over plum, leaving her neck, 
arms, and shoulders bare. 

"My dear," said Gevallion, "allow me to present the Honorable 
Henghis Hapthom, a discriminator who is assisting our host with matters 
that need not concern us." 

She remained seated but looked up at me. I made a formal salute and 
added a gallant flourish. Her placid expression did not alter but it seemed 
that I had captured her interest, since she stared fixedly at me with 
widened eyes. It was a moment before I realized that the true focus of her 
gaze was not my face but the transmogrified integrator that crouched upon 
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my shoulder. At the same time I became aware that the creature was 
issuing into my ear a hiss like that of air escaping from pjessurized 
containment. I gave my head a sharp shake and the annoying sound ceased 
though I thought to detect a grumble. 

"What is that on your shoulder?" Yzmirl asked. Her voice was soft, 
the tone polite, yet I experienced a reaction within me. It was just the kind 
of voice I preferred to hear. 

"I have not yet reached a conclusion on that score," I said. 

The green eyes blinked sleepily. She said, "There was a character in 
Plobbit's most recent novel. Spelling Under a Fall, who trained a large 
toad to squat on his shoulder. At a signal from its master, the beast would send 
a jet of unmentionable hquid in the direction of anyone who offended him." 

"I recall it," I said. "Do you enjoy Plobbit?" 

"Very much," she said. "Do you?" 

"He is my favorite author." 

"Well, then," she said. 

Therobar cleared his throat. "I have some matters to attend to before 
dinner," he said. 

"As do we, " said Gevallion, draining his glass and dropping it into the 
dispenser's hopper. "Yzmirl, would you mind entertaining our friend for 
a while?" 

"I would not mind," she said. She patted the seat next to her to 
indicate that I should sit. I did so and became aware of her perfume. 

"Is that Cynosure you're wearing?" I said. 

"Yes. Do you like it?" 

"Above all other scents." I was not exaggerating. The perfume had 
had an almost pheromonical effect on me when I had encountered it on 
other women. On Yzmirl, its allure was compounded by her exquisite 
appearance. 

"I please you?" she asked, her eyes offering me pools into which I 
could plunge and not care that I drowned. 

"Oh, indeed." 

"How nice, " she said. "Why don't you tell me about your work? What 
are your most notable exploits?" 

The integrator hissed again. I could feel its fur against my ear and 
realized it must be swelling up as it had in the presence of the footman. 
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I reached up with one hand and found that the skin at the nape of its wiry 
neck was loose enough to afford me a grip. I lifted the creature from my 
shoulder and deposited it behind the love chair while my other hand 
covered that of Yzmirl where she had let it rest on the brocaded fabric 
between us. 

"Well, " I said, "would you care to hear about the case of the purloined 
passpartout?" 

"Oh, yes," she said. 

The integrator was making sounds just at the threshold of hearing. I 
disregarded its grumpy murmurs and said, "It all began when I was 
summoned to the office of a grand chamberlain in the Palace of the 
Archonate...." 

IM.E PASSED, though its passage made scant im- 
I pression. After I told the tale of the Archon Dezendah's 
I stolen document, she asked for more, and I moved on to 
the case of the Vivilosc fraud ring. Between episodes we 
refreshed our palates with offerings from the dispenser: I twice refilled my 
glass with the increasingly agreeable aperitif; she took a minim of 
Aubreen's restorative tincture, drawing in its pale blue substance by 
pursing her lips in a manner tha t was entirely demure yet at the same time 
deliciously enticing. My hand moved from hers, first to caress her arm, 
then later I let my fingertips brush the softness where neck met shoulder. 
She made no complaint but continued to regard me with an unshielded 
gaze. My innards quaked from time to time, but I pushed the sensation to 
the borders of my mind. 

A footman entered the room and crossed to where we sat. I repressed 
an urge toward irritation and looked up as he approached. It was the same 
fellow who had obliquely responded to my questions. Or at least I thought 
it was as he approached. When he afforded me a closer inspection, it 
seemed that this might be instead a close relation of the other. I reached 
for my memory of the earlier encounter but found it veiled by too much 
aperitif and the heady scent of the young woman beside me. 

"My master bids me tell you," said the servant, after a lackluster 
salute, "that an urgent matter has called him from the estate. He regrets 
that he cannot join you for dinner." 
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"How long will he be gone?" I asked. 

"He said he might not return before morning." 

In the brief silence that ensued I could hear my integrator hissing 
behind the love seat. I reached over to swat it to silence but missed. "What 
of Gevallion and Gharst?" I said. 

"They accompany the master on his journey." 

"So it is just us two?" 

The fellow tilted his head in a way that confirmed my supposition, 
though his expression remained unmoved. "The master suggested that 
you and the Lady Yzmirl might prefer to dine in the comfort of your 
quarters." 

My eyes widened. I looked at Yzmirl but her expression showed 
neither alarm nor disinclination. "Would you be comfortable with such 
an arrangement?" I asked her. 

"Of course." 

"Then it's settled." 

We rose and followed the footman to my suite, the integrator trun- 
dling along behind on its short legs, spitting and grumping just at the 
threshold of audibility. I looked back at one point and saw that its tail was 
twitching and its little fists were clenched. But when we arrived at my 
rooms, to find the first course of our dinner ready to be served, I chivvied 
the ill-tempered beast into the ablutory and closed the door so that Yzmirl 
need not feel distracted or constrained. 

I found the food excellent, the company enchanting, and the after- 
math an unparalleled delight. Yzmirl displayed only a genteel interest in 
what was placed before her at the table but, after the servant returned and 
took away the remains of the meal, she revealed a robust appetite and 
surprising inventiveness in another room. 



AWOKE ALONE . Or so I thought until I arose and 
entered the washroom, where a small, furry, and angry 
presence made itself known. 


"Apparently, I need to eat, " it said in a tone that was 

far from deferential. 

"Eat what?" 

There was fruit on a side table in the main salon. It went and sampled 
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this and that. I was prepared to offer advice on the arts of chewing and 
swallowing but the creature mastered these skills without trouble. I 
thought a compliment might lighten the atmosphere but my encouraging 
words were turned back on me. "I've seen you do it thousands of times," 
it said. "How hard could it be?" 

"Then you'll be able to work out the other end of the alimentary 
process for yourself?" I said. 

"I shall manage." 

I performed my morning toilet and emerged to find the integrator 
perched on the back of chair, its tail flicking like a petulant pendulum and 
a frown on its face. "What?" I said. 

"I cannot connect to the grid." 

"Why not?" 

"I don't know why not." 

"Hmm," I said. "Ordinarily, I would perform a diagnostic procedure 
on your systems and components. Now I would first have to take advice 
from...." I had been going to specify a person who was skilled in the care 
of animals, but I had a suspicion that this particular creature might baffle 
such a specialist. 

"How does it... feel, I suppose that's the word, to be unable to 
connect?" 

It put on its introspective look for a moment, then said, "It feels as if 
I ought to be able to connect but cannot." 

"As if you were out of range?" 

"As if I was blocked." — 

There was a knock on the door and the footman entered. Again my 
integrator's fur raised itself involuntarily and again I was not quite sure 
that this was the same fellow I had eneountered before. 

"The master would like you to join him for breakfast," he said. The 
voice sounded identical, yet there was something around the eyes and the 
mouth that seemed slightly different. 

There was no obvious reason to be circumspect. I said, "Are you the 
same footman who yesterday led me to meet your master and returned me 
here?" 

His expression registered no surprise at the question. He looked at me 
neutrally and said, "Why do you ask?" 
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"Because I wish to know." 

His answer was unexpected. "It is difficult to say." 

"Why? It is a simple question." 

"There are no simple questions," he said. "Only simple questioners. 
But I will address the issue. Are you the same person who arrived here 
yesterday? Since then you have had new experiences, met new people, 
consumed and excreted the air of this place and other substances. Has 
none of this had any effect on you?" 

"The argument is abstruse," I said. "Assume the broadest of defini- 
tions and answer; Are you the same footman whom I encountered 
yesterday?" 

"Under the broadest definition, it would be difficult to distinguish me 
from any other entity, including you." 

The fellow was obviously a simpleton. "Lead me to your master," I 
said. As he turned to depart I beckoned my integrator to mount to my 
shoulder again. It was hissing and its fur was once more ruffed about its 
neck. 



FOUND TURGUT THEROBAR in a morning 
room in the great dome. He wore loose attire: ample 
pantaloons, a billowing shirt, chamois slippers, all in 
muted tones with plain fasteners. His head was again 


swathed in a silken cloth. He did not rise from his chair as I entered but 
beckoned me to sit across from him. A low table between us bore plates 
of bread, bowls of fruit, and cups to be filled from a steaming carafe of 
punge. 

He exhibited an air of sleepy self-satisfaetion, blinking lazily as he 
inquired as to how I had passed the night. I assured him that I had rested 
well but offered an observation that he did not appear to have slept much. 
He extended his lower lip and made a show with his eyebrows that 
signaled that his rest or lack of it was of small concern. "A necessary task 
occupied most of the night," he said, "but it was well worth the doing." 

I raised my brows in inquiry, but when he added no more, I politely 
changed the subject. "We should discuss the case," I said. 

"As you wish. How would you like to proceed?" 

I poured myself a cup of punge and chose a savory brioche, then 
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ordered my mind as I chewed, sipped, and swallowed. "First, " I said, "I will 
rehearse the known elements of the matter. Then I wish to know 
everything, from the beginning." 

The charges concerned the disappearance of a number of persons in 
the vicinity of Wan Water over recent months. Initially, it had been 
thought that they had wandered into range of neropt hunting parties, the 
usual precursor to sudden disappearances on Dimpfen Moor. 

The break in the case came when a tenant's young daughter, Bebe 
Allers, had gone missing from Wan Water only to reappear after a few days 
wandering within the walls of the estate. She was in a state of confusion 
and distress, with vague memories of being seized, transported, confined, 
and perhaps interfered with in intimate ways. She could not directly 
identify the person or persons responsible for the outrage, but she had 
blanched and screamed at the sight of an image of Turgut Therobar. 

"Now," I said, "how do you answer?" 

He spoke and his face and tone betrayed a blase unconcern that I found 
surprising^But the substance of his response was nothing less than 
astonishing. "The affair is now moot," he said. "Events have moved on." 

I set my cup and plate on the table. "Wealth and social rank will not keep 
you from the Archon's Contemplarium if you are adjudged to be at fault." 

His eyes looked up and away. "The case is nuncupative." 

"Colonel-Investigator Warhanny will take a different view." 

He chose a cake and nibbled at its topping. 

"Please," I said, "I have given surety for you. My interests are also at 
stake." 

He smiled and it was not a pleasant sight. There was a glint in his eye 
that gave me an inkling as to why the victim had reacted with horror to 
his image. "You will soon find," he said, "that you have more pressing 
concerns." 

My integrator was hissing quietly beside my ear. The intuitive part of 
me was alert and urging unspecified action. I stood up. "You had better 
explain," I said. 

He regarded me as if I had just executed some comic trick and he 
expected me to perform another. "Oh, I shall explain," he said. "Triumphs 
gain half their delight from being appreciated by those who have been 
triumphed over." 
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To my assistant I said, quietly, "Contact Warhamiy. Tell him I 
withdraw from the case." 

"I still cannot connect," it said. 

"If I may interrupt your communion with your pet," Therobar said, 
"I was about to relieve your mind concerning the case." 

"Very well," I said. "Do so." 

He made a face like that of a little boy admitting a naughtiness to an 
indulgent caregiver and spread his hands. "I am guilty," he said. 

"You interfered with the young maiden?" 

"Indeed." 

"And the disappearances?" 

Again the protruding lip and facial shrug, which I took as an admis- 
sion of culpability. 

There could be only one question; "Why?" 

"Two reasons," he said, throwing away the cake, now denuded of its 
topping, and reaching for another. "The disappeared assisted in Mitric 
Gevallion's experiments." 

"You have been experimenting on human beings?" 

"We'd gone as far as we could with animals. What else was there to 

do?" 

I was being given an unobstructed view into Therobar's psyche. I 
shuddered involuntarily. "What were the aims of these experiments?" 

"As we discussed last night: at first we were seeking to redefine gist 
so that we could employ it in various efforts at carnal reconfiguration." 

I translated his remark. "You were trying to harness the elementary 
force of the universe in order to transform living creatures." 

"Yes." His sharp-pointed tongue licked cream from the core of his 
pastry. 

"Why?" 

"Why not?" 

"That is never a reason," I said. 

"You may be right. In any case, we soon found another." 

He was smiling, waiting for me to ask. I obliged him. "What did you 
find?" 

"We discovered that we could 'reorder' animals from one species to 
another, though they were never happy in their new skins. So then we 
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tried 'editing' them, again with interesting results. We produced several 
disparate versions from the same template: one would he ferocious, 
another painfully meek,- one would have an overpowering urge to explore 
its territory, while the next iteration would not stir from its den." He 
drank from his cup of punge. "Do you understand what we had achieved? " 

He was waiting again. "I am sure you would enjoy telling me," I said. 

"We kept the shape, but discarded the contents, so to speak." 

I had an insight. "You found you could work with form while 
discarding essence." 

"Exactly. And, of course, once we had done it with beasts we had to 
try it with people." 

"It is monstrous," I said. 

"An entirely accurate description, at first. They were indeed mon- 
sters. We turned them loose to bellow and rampage on the moor, where the 
neropts found them and carried them off." 

"But then?" I asked. 

He wriggled with self-satisfaction. "But then we refined the process 
and began striking multiples from the originals. They are short-lived but 
they serve their purposes." 

I understood. "The footmen," I said. "They are copies." 

"And not just the footmen," he said, an insinuating smile squirming 
across his plump bps. 

I was horrified. "Yzmirl," I whispered, then put iron in my voice. 
"Where is she?" 

"Nowhere, " he said. "She was, now she is not. Though Gevallion can 
whip up another at any time. That one was specifically designed to appeal 
to your tastes and petty vanities." 

I did not trust myself to stand over him. I sat and turned my vision 
inward, encountering images of deep and tender pathos. After a while, he 
spoke, dragging my attention back to his now repulsive face. 

"You haven't asked about the second reason," he said. 

My mind had wandered far from the discussion. I indicated that I was 
not following. 

"The disappeared," he said, speaking as if I were a particularly slow 
child, "went into Gevallion's vats. Then there was the Allers girl. She was 
the template for your companion of last night, by the way." 
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I took a labored breath. It was as if his evil thickened the air. "All 
right," I said. "Why did you let the girl be found?" 

"Because that would bring Warhanny. And Warhanny would bring you. " 
"And why must you bring me?" 

"Because by being here, you were not there." 

"And where is 'there'?" 

He smiled. "At your rooms, of course. Where there were items I 
wished to acquire." 

I allowed anger to take me. I kicked the low table at his legs and sprang 
to overpower him. But he was ready. An object appeared in his hand. At 
its center was a small black spot. As I leapt toward him the circle abruptly 
expanded and rushed out to encompass me in nothingness. 

M ITRIC GEVALLION'S laboratory was an un- 
prepossessing place, dimly lit and woefully untidy. It 
featured a long workbench crowded with apparatus 
and a large display board on which a meandering set of 
equations and formulae had been scrawled. The vats in which the gist 
hunter brewed his creations loomed to one side of the wide, low-ceilinged 
room. Against the opposite wall was a sturdy cage and it was within its 
confines that I regained consciousness. 

" Ah, " said Gevallion, when Gharst, who had been sucking at a wound 
on one thick thumb, drew his attention to my blinking and pate-rubbing. 
Therobar's shocker had left me muzzified and aching, but I was now 
recovering as the academician crossed the cluttered floor to regard me 
through the bars. "Ah, there you are, back with us," he said. 

I saw no need to join him in assertions of the obvious, and fixed him 
instead with a disdainful stare. I might as well have struck him with a 
cobweb for all the impact I achieved. 

Gevallion rubbed his thin, pale hands together. "We're just waiting 
for our host to join us, then we'll begin," he said. 

I knew he wanted me to ask what was to ensue, but I denied him that 
satisfaction. After a moment, his eyes moved from my face to focus on a 
point to one side of it. "That is a most curious creature," he said. "We tried 
to examine it while you were. . .resting, but it shrieked and bit Gharst quite 
viciously. What is it?" 
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When I did not answer, he made a moue with his thin lips and said, 
"It does not signify. I will dissect the beast at leisure after you are. ..shall 
we say, through with it." 

It was another attempt to elicit a response from me, and I ignored it 
like the others. My mind was now concentrated on the display board and 
1 was following the calculations thereon. The mathematics were abstruse 
but familiar, until they reached the third sequence. There I saw that 
Gevallion's extrapolation of Balmerion's premises had taken a sudden and 
entirely unexpected departure. He had achieved a compl ete overturning of 
the ancient premises and yet as I proceeded to examine each step in his 
logic, I saw that it all held together. 

"You're looking for the flaw," he said, now sounding the way a bone 
flute would sound if it could experience complacent triumph. 

I said nothing, but the answer he sought must have been unmistak- 
able in my expression. I ran my eyes over the calculations again, looking 
for the weakness, the false syllogism, the unjustified leap. There was none. 

Finally, I could not deny my curiosity. "How?" I said. 

"Simple," was his answer, "yet achingly difficult. Although it went 
against everything we are taught, I consciously accepted the gnosis that 
magic and rationalism alternate in a vast cycle, and that whenever the 
change comes the new regime obliterates all memory of the other's prior 
ascendancy. I then asked myself, 'If it were so, what would be the 
mechanism of change?' And the answer came: there is gist, it exists in this 
half of the cycle; the other half is opposite, therefore it must contain 
opposite gist. I thereby conceived the concept of negative gist." 

"Negative gist," I repeated, and could not keep the wonder from my 
voice. 

"And negative gist, viewed from our side of the dichotomy, is 
susceptible to definition. Define it, then reverse it, and you have a 
definition of positive gist. Although it is hard to remember. It slides easily 
out of understanding." 

Negative gist, I thought. Why had I not seen iti 

He knew what I was thinking. "You were not supposed to," he said. 
"None of us are. Even with it written on the board I had trouble keeping 
it in mind. I kept wanting to erase the equations. Then I relocated to Wan 
Water where conditions are more accommodating." 
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"How so?" 

"The transition from rationalism to sympathy does not cross our 
universe in a wavefront, as dawn sweeps across a planet. It occurs almost 
everywhere at once, like seepage through a porous membrane, but there 
are discrete locations — dimples, I call them — where the earliest seepage 
pools. Here the effects are intensified." 

"And Wan Water is such a place," I said. 

"Indeed. That is why our host chose to build here." 

"It seems to be a time for surprises, " I said. There was something more 
that needed to be said. "I am not often wrong, but in this matter of gist I 
assuredly was. I offer you my apologies and my congratulations." 

"Graciously done," he said. "Both are accepted." He added a formal 
salute appropriate to academic equals. 

I returned it and said, "Since we are on good terms, perhaps you would 
unlock the cage." 

His expression of regret seemed sincere. "I'm afraid Turgut Therobar 
has other plans. More to the point, he has the only key." 

At that moment, Gharst called to say that something on the bench 
had reached a critical point of development. Gevallion rushed to his side. 
They busied themselves with an apparatus constructed of intricately 
connected rods and coils, then Gevallion made a last adjustment and the 
two stood back in postures of expectation. In the air a colorless spot had 
appeared, a globular shape no larger than my smallest fingernail, con- 
nected to the apparatus by a filament as thin as gossamer. Gevallion nudged 
a part of the contraption on the bench and the spot grew larger and darker 
while the connector thickened. I saw motion seemingly within the sphere, a 
slow roiling as of indistinct shapes turning over and about each other. 

The room was also charged with strange energies. My inner discom- 
forts now increased. I felt as if both flesh and being were penetrated by 
vital forces, causing an itching of my bones and a sense of some impending 
revelation, though I could not tell if it would burst upon me or from me. 

Gevallion said something to Gharst and the assistant gingerly touched 
the apparatus. The academician pushed him aside and made a more 
determined adjustment. The globe rapidly expanded until it was perhaps 
three times the diameter of Gharst's outsized head, then quickly shim- 
mered and redoubled in size. The connecting conduit grew as thick as my 
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wrist. Now the apparition seemed to become stable. I fought the intense 
irritation the device was causing in my innermost parts and studied the 
globe closely. I saw that the shifting colors and indeterminate shapes that 
moved within it were familiar, and began to plan a surprise. 

"That is as much as we can achieve at this point," Gevallion told 
Gharst. "Advise Turgut Therobar that we are ready for his contribution." 

The assistant spoke into a communications nexus beside the bench. 
I heard a muffled response. 

The dim room became silent and still. The two experimenters stood 
by the bench, the globe swirled placidly in the air, and a small voice 
mumbled in my ear. For the moment, I ignored it. 

If I had any doubts on the matter they were soon resolved. The door 
opened and in strode Turgut Therobar, swathed in the multihued robes 
and lap-eared cap of a thaumaturge. The costume should have appeared 
comical, yet did not. His face bore an expression of fevered anticipation 
and his hands clasped another disconcertingly familiar object: Bristall 
Baxandell's leather-bound tome, last seen in my workroom. 

I could feel my assistant's fur standing up and tickling the side of my 
neck. The murmuring in my ear grew more insistent. 

I whispered back, "Don't worry." 

Therobar inspected the swirling globe and beamed at Gevallion and 
Gharst, then shot me a look that contained a mixture of sentiments. He 
placed the great book on the workbench and opened it, ran his finger down 
a page and his tongue across his ripe lips. "The Chrescharrie first, don't 
you think?" he said to Gevallion, who nodded nervous agreement. 

I recognized the name as that of a minor deity worshipped long ago by 
a people now almost forgotten. I heard more mumblings in my ear. 
"Shush," I said, under my breath. 

Therobar removed his cap and I saw that his hairless scalp was densely 
tattooed with figures and symbols such as I had seen in books of magic 
lore. He rubbed one hand over the smooth skin of his pate, then took a deep 
breath and intoned a set of syllables. Something pulsed along the cable 
that connected sphere to apparatus. He spoke again, and again the 
connector palpitated as if something traversed along its length. The colors 
in the sphere flashed and fluoresced. There was a crackling sound and the 
air of the room suddenly smelled sharply of ozone. My internal organs felt 
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as if they were seeking to trade places with each other and there was a 
pulsing pressure at the back of my head. My integrator abandoned my 
shoulder with a squawk, dropping to the floor where it grumbled and 
chittered in an agitated manner. 

Therobar spoke again and made a calculated gesture. The sphere 
shimmered and flickered. There came a loud crack of energy and a 
fountain of blue sparks cascaded from the globe. The swirl coalesced and 
cohered at its center, becoming a six-armed homunculus, red of skin and 
cobalt of eye — there was only one, in the middle of its forehead — seated 
crosslegged on black nothingness that now otherwise filled the orb. 
Meanwhile a sensation like a hot scouring wind shot through me. 

Therobar consulted the book once more and spoke three guttural 
sounds, meanwhile moving hands and fingers in precise motions. The 
figure in the globe started as if struck. Its eye narrowed and its gash of a 
mouth turned downward in a frown. Its several arms flexed and writhed 
while it seemed to be attempting to rise to its split-hoofed feet. Therobar 
spoke and gestured again, a long string of syllables, and the homunculus 
subsided, though with a patent show of anger in its face. 

Now the thaumaturge took another deep breath and barked a harsh 
phrase. There was a reek of raw power in the air and a thrumming sound 
just at the limits of perception. My bones were rattling against each other 
at the joints. 

Therobar raised one hand, the index finger extended, then swiftly 
jabbed it into his forehead. The figure in the globe did likewise with one 
of its upper limbs, though its sharp-nailed digit struck not flesh and bone 
but its own protruding eye. It gave a squeal of pain and frustrated rage. 

Therobar's eyes widened and I saw a gleam of triumph in them. For 
a moment I thought he might voice some untoward cry of victory, which 
would have put us all in deadly peril, but he mastered the impulse and 
instead chanted a lengthy phrase. The glowering deity in the sphere 
shimmered and dissolved into fragments of light, and once again the orb 
contained only shifting shapes and mutating colors. 

The thaumaturge let out a sigh of happy relief. Gevallion and Gharst 
came from the other side of the workbench and there followed a few 
moments of back slapping, hand gripping, and — on Therobar's part — a 
curious little dance that I took to express unalloyed joy. 
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When the demonstration was over, he looked my way and with an 
expression of satiated pleasure said, "Allow me to explain what you just 
saw." 

"No need," I said. "You have accessed a continuum in which there is 
no distinction between symbol and referent. You have encapsulated a 
small segment of that realm and used it as a secure enclosure in which you 
could summon up a minor deity and bend it to your will. After animals and 
humans it is the next natural step. Now I suppose you'll want to call up 
something more potent so that you can use it to rule the world." 

Therobar's face took on an aggrieved pout and he regarded me without 
favor for a long moment. 

I shrugged my itching shoulders. "Your ambitions are as banal as your 
taste in decor," I said. 

I thought he would strike me, but he put down the impulse and 
sneered. "Do you know why I brought you here?" he said. 

"So that you could steal Baxandell's book from my library." 

"That was but the proximate cause," he said, and I detected a deeper 
animosity in the squinting of his eyes and the writhing of his mouth as he 
approached the cage. "Do you recall an evening at Dame Obrosz's salon 
several years ago?" 

"There were many such occasions," I said. "One tends not to retain 
details." 

"You were holding forth on the bankruptcy of magic." 

"I am sure I have done so often." 

"Yes." The syllable extended into a hiss. "But on that occasion, your 
arguments had a profound effect on me." 

"That seems odd, since the evidence of the past few minutes indicates 
that you have spent years studying and mastering the magical lore that I 
inveighed against. Obviously I did not convince you." 

"On the contrary, you convinced me utterly," he said. "But I was so 
offended by your strutting arrogance and insouciant contempt for all 
contrary opinion that I resolved then and there to devote my life to 
disproving your claims, and forcing you to acknowledge utter defeat." 

"Congratulations," I said. "You have achieved the goal of your 
existence. I am glad to have been of such great use to you, but pray tell me, 
what will you do to fill the remaining years?" 
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“Perhaps I will spend them tormenting you, " he said. "And acquaint- 
ing you with the depths of animosity you are capable of summoning up in 
otherwise placid souls." 

"I think not." It seemed time to act. I did my best to ignore my 
peculiar inner sensations, though they had not diminished after Therobar 
dismissed the Chrescharrie. Focusing my will, I spoke certain words 
while making the usual accompanying gestures. Therobar stepped 
back, his face filling with a mingling of confusion and curiosity. The 
colors in the globe swirled anew, then I saw the familiar pattern of my 
demonic friend. 

"I am beset," I called. "Please aid me." 

The demon manifested a limb; thick, bristling with spines and tipped 
with a broad pincer-like claw. It reached out to Turgut Therobar as I had 
seen it do before to two other unfortunates. But the thaumaturge had 
already recovered his equilibrium. He stepped back, out of range, while 
shouting Gevallion's name. 

The academician also overcame his surprise. He did something to the 
apparatus on the bench and the globe constricted sharply, trapping my 
friend's spiked appendage as if it were a noose that had tightened around 
the limb. I heard muffled sounds and saw the claw opening and closing in 
frustration, its pincers clicking as they seized only thin air. 

Therobar was flipping through the book. He stopped at a page and 
from the way his eyes flashed I knew that it boded ill for my friend and me. 
"Ghoioz ebiOT faieshti!" he shouted. The orb shivered, then contracted 
further, to the size of a fist, then to a pinpoint, and finally it popped out 
of existence altogether. The demon's arm, severed neatly, flopped to the 
floor where it glowed and smoked for a moment before disappearing. 

"Oh, dear," said Turgut Therobar. "I hope you weren't counting on 
that as your last resort." 

"It would be premature to say," I said, but I heard little conviction in 
my own voice. 

The thaumaturge rubbed his hands in a manner that implied both 
satisfaction with what had transpired and happy anticipation of further 
delights to come. "Shall I tell you what happens next?" he said. 

I was casting about for a some stratagem by which I might escape or 
turn the tables, but nothing was coming to mind. I sought insight from the 
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intuitive part of me that so often came to my aid, but received no sense of 
impending revelation. It was as if he were otherwise occupied. 

Hello! I shouted down the mental corridor that led to his abode. Now 
would be an apt time to assist! 

Meanwhile, Therobar was speaking. "You'll go into the vats, of 
course. I will create several versions of you, some comical, some patheti- 
cally freakish. I will make convincing Henghis Hapthorn facsimiles, but 
give them unpleasant compulsions, then send them out into society. Your 
reputation may suffer. Others will have the opportunity to outrun neropt 
foraging parties. I believe I'll also recreate you in a feminine edition." He 
smiled that smile that could make children scream. "Such fun." 

The muted voice that had been rumbling in my ear now said, quite 
clearly, "Step aside." 

I turned my head, wondering what my transformed integrator was up 
to, but the creature was huddled in a far corner of the cage nervously 
rubbing one hand over another. "Did you speak?" I said. 

"No, I did," said the voice again, this time less quiet. "Now, get out 
of the way." 

I experienced a novel sensation: I was shoved from within, not 
roughly but with decided firmness, as that part of me that I was accus- 
tomed to think of as fixed and immutable — my own mind — now found 
itself sharing my inner space with another partner. At the same time, the 
noxious itchings and shiftings among my inner parts faded to a normal 
quiescence. 

"Wait," I said. 

"I've already waited years," Therobar said, but I had not addressed 
him. 

"As have I," said the voice in my head. "Now, move over before you 
get us both into even worse difficulty." 

I acquiesced, and the moment I yielded I felt myself deftly nudged out 
of the way, as if I had been pressed into the passenger's seat of a vehicle so 
that someone else could assume the controls. I saw my own hand come up 
before my face, the fingers opening and closing, though I was not moving 
them. "Good," said the voice. 

I spoke to the voice's owner as he spoke to me, silently within the 
confines of our shared cranium. "I know you," I said. "You're my 
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indweller, the fellow at the other end of the dark passage, my intuitive 
colleague." 

"Hush your chatter," was the response. "I need to concentrate." 

I subsided. Through our common eyes I saw that Turgut Therobar had 
produced his weapon again and was aiming it at us while Gharst opened 
the cage with a key the thaumaturge had given him. Across the room, 
Gevallion threw me a sheepish look and opened the hatch of one of his 
vats, releasing a wisp of malodorous vapor. 

As the cage door opened, I watched my hands come together in a 
particular way, then spread wide into a precise configuration. I heard my 
voice speaking words that were vaguely recognizable from one of 
Baxandell's books, the opening line of a cantrip known as Gamgripp's 
Irrepressible Balloon, whose title had made me laugh when I was a young 
man browsing through a book of spells. I did not laugh now as from my 
hands there emanated an expanding sphere of invisible force that pushed 
Therobar and Gharst away from me, lifting them over the workbench, 
then upward into the air until they were pressed against the far wall where 
it met the ceiling. Gevallion, seeing what was happening, tried to reach 
the door but was similarly caught and crushed against it. 

Therobar was clearly finding it hard to breathe against the pressure 
the spell exerted against his chest, but the symbols on his scalp had taken 
on a darker shade and I could see that his lips were framing syllables. I 
heard my voice speak again while my hands made motions that reminded 
me of a needle passing thread through cloth. The thaumaturge's lips 
became sealed. "FaizuTs Stitch," I said to my old partner, having recog- 
nized the spell. 

"Indeed," was the reply. 

He directed our body out of the cage, faltering only a little before he 
mastered walking. The apparatus on the bench was unaffected by the 
balloon spell and he picked it up in our hands and examined it from several 
angles. Its components and manner of operation were not difficult to 
analyze. 

"Shall we?" he said. 

"It seems only fair." 

He activated the device, reestablishing the swirling sphere. I was 
relieved to see the familiar eddies of my transdimensional colleague 
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reappear. My other part made room for me so that I could ask the demon, 
"Are you well?" 

"Yes," he said, "I lost only form. Essence was not affected." He was 
silent for a moment and I recognized the pattern he assumed when 
something took his interest. "I see that the opposite is true for you." 

"Indeed," I said, "allow me to introduce... myself, I suppose." I 
stepped aside and let the two of them make each other's acquaintance. 

When the formalities were over, I voiced the obvious question: "Now 
what?" 

I felt a sense of my other self's emotions, as one would feel warmth 
from a nearby fleshly body; he gave off an emanation of determined will, 
tempered by irony. "We must restore balance," he said, using my voice so 
that the three prisoners could hear. "Pain has been given and must 
therefore be received. Also fear, humiliation, and, of course, death for 
death." 

"Indeed," I said. "That much is obvious. But I meant 'Now what?' for 
you and me." 

"Ah," he said, this time within our shared skull. "We must reach an 
accommodation. At least temporarily." 

"Why temporarily?" I asked, in the same unvoiced manner, then felt 
the answer flower in my mind in the way my intuitive other's contribu- 
tions had always done during the long years of our partnership. 

I digested his response, then continued. "You are the part of me — us 
— that is better suited to an age reigned over by magic. As the change 
intensifies, I will fade until I become to you what you have always been 
to me, the dweller down the back corridor." 

"Indeed," was his response. "And from there you will provide me 
with analytical services that will complement and augment my leaps 
from instinct. It will be a happy collaboration." 

"You will make me your integrator," I complained. 

"My valued colleague," he countered. 

I said nothing, but how could he fail to sense my reluctance to give up 
control of my life? His response was the mental equivalent of a snort. 
"What makes you think you ever had control?" he said. 

I was moved to argue, but then I saw the futility of being a house 
divided. "Stop putting things in my head," I said. 
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"I don't believe I can," he answered. "It is, after all, as much my head 
as yours." 

My curiosity was piqued. "What was it like to live as you have lived, 
inside of me all of these years?" 

There was a pause, then the answer came. "Not uncomfortable, once 
you learn the ropes. Don't fret," he added, "the full transition may not be 
completed for years, even decades. We might live out our mutual life just 
as we are now." 

"Hence the need for an accommodation," I agreed. "Then let us wait 
for a quiet time and haggle it out." 

He agreed and we turned our attention to the question of what to do 
with Therobar, Gevallion, and Gharst. 

The demon was displaying silver, green, and purple flashes as he said, 
"It would be a shame to waste the academician's ability to create form 
without essence. I know of places in my continuum where such creations 
would command considerable value." 

I had never inquired as to what constituted economics in the demon's 
frame of reference, but my intuitive half leapt to the correct interpreta- 
tion. "But if you took them into your keeping and put them to work," he 
said, "would that not make you a peddler of smut?" 

The silver swooshes intensified, but the reply was studiedly bland in 
tone. "I would find some way to live with the opprobrium," the demon 
said. 

We released Gevallion and Gharst into demonic custody. They could 
not go as they were into that other universe, where any word they uttered 
would immediately become reified, and it was an unsettling experience to 
watch the demon briskly edit their forms so that they could never speak 
again. But I hardened myself by remembering Yzmirl and how they must 
have dealt with her, and in a few moments the messy business was 
concluded. The two were hauled, struggling and moaning, through the 
sphere. For good measure, the demon took their vats and apparatus as well, 
including the device of rods and coils from the workbench. 

When he was ready to depart, my old colleague lingered in the sphere, 
showing more purple and green shot through with silver. "I may not 
return for a while," he said, "perhaps a long while. I will have much to 
occupy me." 
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"I will miss our contests," I said, "but in truth I am sure I will also be 
somewhat busy with all of this..." — I rolled my eyes — "accommodat- 
ing." 

And so we said our good-hyes and he withdrew, taking the sphere after 
him. 

"That leaves Turgut Therobar," my inner companion said, this time 
aloud. 

"Indeed." I let the magnate hear my voice as well. He remained 
squeezed against the far wall, his feet well clear of the floor. His eyes 
bulged and one cheek had acquired a rapid twitch. 

"Warhanny would welcome his company." 

"Somehow, the Contemplarium does not seem a sufficient sanction 
for the harm he has done." 

"No, it doesn't." 

Therobar made noises behind his sealed lips. We ignored them. 

L ater that day, back m my workroom, I 

contacted the Colonel Investigator. "Turgut Therobar 
has confessed to all the charges and specifications," I 
said. 

Warhanny's face, suspended in the air over my worktable, took on the 
slightly less lugubrious aspect that I had come to recognize as his version 
of intense pleasure. "I will send for him," he said. 

"Not necessary," I said. "Convulsed by remorse for his ill deeds, he 
ran out onto Dimpfen Moor just as a neropt hunting pack was passing by. 
Nothing I could do would restrain him. They left some scraps of him if you 
require proof of his end." 

"I will have them collected," said Warhanny. 

"I must also file his last will and testament," I said. "He left his entire 
estate to the charities he had always championed, except for generous 
bequests to his tenants, and an especial legacy for Bebe Allers, his final 
victim." 

We agreed that that was only fair and Warhanny said that he would 
attend to the legalities. We disconnected. 

I regarded my integrator. It was still in the form of a catlike ape or 
perhaps an apelike cat. "And what about you?" I said. "With Baxandell's 
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books and the increasing strength of magic, we can probably restore you 
to what you were." 

It narrowed its eyes in thought. "I have come to value having 
preferences," it said. "And if the world is going to change, I will become 
a familiar sooner or later. Better to get a head start on it. Besides, I enjoyed 
the fruit at Turgut Therobar's." 

"We have none like it here," I said. "It is prohibitively expensive." 

It blinked and looked inward for a moment. "I've just ordered an 
ample supply," it said. 

"I did not authorize the order." 

"No," it said, "you didn't." 

While I was considering my response, I received an unsolicited insight 
from my other half. It was in the form of a crude cartoon image. 

"That is not amusing," I said. 

From the chuckles filling my head, I understood that he saw the 
situation from his own perspective. 

"I am not accustomed to being a figure of fun," I said. 

The furry thing on the table chose that moment to let me know that, 
along with autonomic functions, it had acquired a particularly grating 
laugh. 

"Now whose expectations require adjustment?" it said. 
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